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Joe and Jerry Tell It to You Straight! 


The Literary Guild brings you these two new books— at savings you can't beat! 



You may include either (or both) 
in your choice of any 4 for 

(You merely agree to accept only four selections 
or alternates during the coming year.) 


Farewell 

to Football BY JERRY KRAMER 


EDITED BY DICK SCHAAP 


"No more shots of novacaine to kill my pains... No 
more 280-pound tackles to crack my ribs." After 11 
action-packed years with the Green Bay Packers, Jerry 
Kramer has traded his green and gold jersey for a busi- 
ness suit. Why he's calling it quits at the peak of a 
career that saw him named 5 times All-Pro is as fasci- 
nating to read as his first great success INSTANT REPLAY. 

Join the Literary Guild today! Get the great books you want 
at a fraction of the publishers' prices. Each month, you'll re- 
ceive the Literary Guild magazine previewing the newest 
books. You need accept only four books during the coming 
year— out of almost 40 offered each month. And they're yours, 
the minute they're published. More good news. You get a 
bonus book with every book you buy- for even less than the 
already low Guild prices. Join right now. Send no money; 
just mail the coupon. 


I Can't Wait 
Until Tomorrow... 

'Cause I Get 

Better Looking Every Day. 

BY JOE WILLIE NAMATH WITH DICK SCHAAP 


The rollicking story of "Broadway Joe". . . the $400,000 
rookie quarterback who's become the greatest sports 
figure since Babe Ruth. Enjoy his dizzying career spiced 
with mink coats, fabulous bonuses, front page esca- 
pades... his flamboyant theories on girls, the game, 
gambling, sex. Joe Namath: the man who seems to 
have everything except— good healthy knees! Sure to 
be a bestseller. 


IT WAIT UNTIL 109. t 


IS THE PETER PRINCIPLE 


i 111 THE GODFATHER 
(Puli, edition. 56.951 

141. THE FRENCH 
LIEUTENANT'S WOMAN 


0. PORTNOY S COMPLAINT 1 


189. PUPPET ON A CHAIN 


81. ROBERT KENNEDY: 

\ Minim r |.u NCWRcM 

(Mil c<lmon. 56.95 ) 

326. INSTANT REPLAY 


214. MI0NIGHT COWBOY 


(Pub. edition, 56.951 

25. THE ARMS 
OF KRUPP 1587-1968 


297. THE RICH A NO 
THE SUPER-RICH 

(Pub. edition. SISffi 

S3. THE SEVEN MINUTES 


GRAPES OF WRATH. THE 
WINTER OF OUR 
DISCONTENT, THE SHORT 
NOVELS i volume, count 

(Pub. edition, S18.SUI 


NOTE : Guild cditiom arc sometimes i educed in tin, but teds ere lull lentth-not a word is cut! 


I 

Literary Guild of America, Inc. 

Dept. 01 /LX, Garden City N V 11530 

Please accept my application for a trial membership in the Literary Guild 
and send me the FOUR books or sets whose numbers I have printed in the 
four boxes below. Bill me only SI plus shipping and handling. If not de- 
lighted. I may return them in 10 days and this membership will be canceled. 

I do not have to accept a book every month-only as few as four a year- 
and may resign any time after purchasing four books. An selections and 
alternates will be described to me In advance In t he Litera ry Guil d maga- 
/ine, sent free each month, and a convenient form will always be provided 
ToT my use if I do not wish to receive a forthcoming selection. The prices 
of fhe books offered will average at least AOS below publishers' editions 
(A modest charge is added for shipping and handling ) For each monthly 
selection (or aiiernate selection) I accept. I may choose a bonus book, from 
fhe special catalog, at a fraction of the already low Guild price often for 
as little as SI. 


Mr. 


Miss (Please Print) 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Canadian Enquiries write 10 addiess above For your con«emence. books will be shipped Horn our 


j Canadian office. ONer lood in Continental U S A. and Canada only. 11-G850 

I J 



The first clock radio 
you don’t have to set 
the night before. 


Remember those mornings when you slept 
right through? Pleading that the alarm forgot 
to go off and all the time you forgot to set it? 

That doesn’t have to happen anymore. Now 
there’s a clock radio that remembers to wake 
you. Permanently. 

Sony’s Digimatic clock radio. 

Just set it once. And it’s all over and done 
with. Day after day after day it goes off. And 
you do too. 

It gets you going in the morning with tender 
music (FM/AM). Or a not-so*tender buzzer. 

And if you’re a late night listener, our De- 


luxe Hardwood model sports a handy speaker 
that hides right under your pillow. Our stand- 
ard model comes in Antique White or Midnight 
Grey. 

And as for our clock, well, who needs any- 
thing more than the numbers anyway? 

So now you can thank our clock radio when 
you rise and shine on time. 

And probably blame it too. 

The Digimatic 
forget-you-not 
dock radios from Sony.* 


© 1969 Sony Corp. of America. Visit our showroom, 585 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 




“It’s a "No, it’s "More like “It’s an Energizer, 

Heater." a Cooler.” a Nutritionist." of course.” 


What do you call it? 


‘‘Silly, it’s “Obviously 

an Elevator." a Preserver.” 


“Where we “I don’t know “Anybody 

come from what you call it, man, can see it’s a 
it’s a Fertilizer.” but it’s wild.” Freshener.” 



No matter what you call it, 


“It’s an 
Accelerator.' 


“Comforter. 
No doubt 
about it.” 


I’ve got it... 
Caterer!” 


‘By jove, I think 
you’ve got it!” 



there’s a lot more coming 
from natural gas energy... 


...there’s 

a lot more coming 
from natural gas 
energy. 

Gas energy ... natural gas energy. . .that gas 
energy that warms and cools your home, dries 
your clothes and cooks your food... is going 
to do a lot more for you in the future. One day 
soon, for instance, gas energy may generate all 
the electricity you need right in your home... 
for a lot less than it’s costing you now. Gas 
energy may bring you fresher water to drink . . . 
and cleaner air to breathe. Gas energy may get 
you to work faster in the morning, home sooner 
at night, or across the country faster than you 
can get across town today. And guess what’s 
coming to dinner... natural gas turned into 
food! So stay tuned. There’s a lot more coming 
from natural gas energy. And, beginning next 
month, we’re going to tell you all about it. 


“Who said that?" 



Northern Illinois 
Gas Company 
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Next week 

A WAR OF HITTERS will de- 
cide ihe professional foot ball 
championship in New Orleans. 
Can the Chiefs’ savage defense 
contain the Vikings’ bruising 
attack? Tex Maule will report. 

WAVE OF THE FUTURE in 
sports is the regional franchise, 
said Frank Deford two years 
ago. Now he reports on the 
first such group, pro bas- 
ketball’s Carolina Cougars. 

ASTROLOGERS have their 
views on sports, and fans of 
both are reading what is writ- 
ten in the stars. Jeannette Bruce 
takes a heavenly look at ath- 
letes, Astrollash and Aquarius 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Sports Illustrated 


First came the telephone call from Ha- 
waii. crackling through the Pacific air, 
every other word garbled by sunspots 
or whatever it is that makes such a 
transmission crackle. It was the mes- 
sage that the office always gets on story 
assignments of this sort, just the thing 
to assure everyone in New York that 
all was going about as expected. First, 
something about ‘‘send more money,” 
and then, “‘everything is just fine out 
here. Well . . . uhh, Joe broke his 
ankle today doing aikido on the beach.” 
And “Jay fell into the bottomless pool 



with all his cameras around his neck.” 
And “Oh, yes, Kay got caught in the 
rocks here and broke her shinbone or 
something like that, and we have her 
leg in a cast up to her knee. Is it all 
right if we photograph her from the 
knees up?” 

Perfectly routine. This is the sort of 
mild peril that always seems to be in- 
volved in producing our annual Jan- 
uary report on fun-in-the-sun travel 
and the latest swimsuitery. This time 
the search for a stimulating new lo- 
cation took us to Hawaii — a special 
sort of vanishing, hideaway Hawaii that 
not too many people know about. And 
broken ankles, plastered shinbones and 
submerged cameras notwithstanding, 
the team came back with the story, as 
you will see in the zestful package start- 
ing on page 30. 

For Senior Editor Boh Ottum (now 
recovering from a cracked rib) pre- 


siding over such details was a new ex- 
perience and somewhat intimidating, 
especially since our once-a-year swim- 
wear cover always outstrips all others 
in controversy, irate mail and 1- 
thought-you-were-a-sport-magazine 
cancellations. Recently named SI trav- 
el editor, Ottum scouted several lo- 
cations in Hawaii before picking the 
final spots and testing all the adven- 
ture possibilities. Well, all but one. 
He could not bring himself to dive off 
a jagged, 28-foot cliff into what is de- 
scribed as the bottomless Waioka pool 
on the island of Maui. "It was bad 
enough looking over the edge," he says. 
"Dive? I wouldn't even jump.” The 
leap was left to our athletic model — 
and an authentic heroine — Ann Peter- 
son, who won a bronze medal in plat- 
form diving at the 1968 Olympics. 

Meanwhile swimmer and model Kay 
Hughes turned out not to have a bro- 
ken leg, as feared, but severely torn lig- 
aments. And while we did photograph 
her from the knees up, the picture se- 
lected of her was taken before her ac- 
cident. Photographer Jay Maisel and 
his many cameras survived the bot- 
tomless pool, of course, and the ankle 
of Guide Joe Daniels is healing nice- 
ly, thank you. The happy result of this 
dour-sounding activity is a new look 
at winter travel, vacation and sport pos- 
sibilities in a fascinating location. We 
hope it warms you in midwinter. 

One last note of journalistic trib- 
ulation. Editor Ottum is recovering 
from a cracked rib, as mentioned ear- 
lier. But he did not maltreat himself 
in Hawaii, not deep-sea fishing, nor 
caving, nor surfing, nor jumping off 
rocks into pools. He was safely home 
from his assignment and playing touch 
football with his children, when . . . 
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Next time you take 
a Sunday drive... 
take us along! 


SEND NO MONEY-JUST MAIL COUPON 


. Columbia Stereo Tape Cartridge Service 
I Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 

| Please enroll me as a member of the Service. I've in- 
j dicatcd below the four cartridges I wish to receive 
I for $5.95. plus mailing and handling, f agree to pur- 
I chase live more selections dunng ihe coming year at 
! the regular Service price under the lerms outlined in 
| this advertisement . . . and I may cancel my member- 
I ship any time thereafter. If I continue. I am to re- 
I ccive an 8-track cartridge of my choice FREE for 
I every two additional selections I accept. 

SEND ME THESE 4 CARTRIDGES (fill in numbors below) 


MY MAIN MUSICAL INTEREST IS (check 01 
□ Easy Listening □ Young Sounds 


|_ Stoic _7ip 824_5/2Kj 


Now, a new service 
that offers you 
stereo tape 
cartridges 
at great savings! 


As your introduction, take 

ANY 4 


8-TRACK CARTRIDGES 


THAT'S RIGHT! You may have any 4 of the 
best-selling 8-track cartridges shown here (or 
from the cartridges displayed on the next 
page) — ALL 4 for only $5.95! That's the fab- 
ulous bargain for new members who join and 
agree to purchase as few as five additional 
selections in the coming year. 

AS A MEMBER you will receive, every four 
weeks, a copy of the Service's buying guide 
Each issue contains scores of different car 
tridges to choose from— the best sellers from 
over 50 different labels! 

If you want only the regular selection of 
your musical interest, you need do nothing — 
it will be shipped to you automatically. Or you 
may order any of the other cartridges offered 
... or take no cartridge at all . . . just by return- 
ing the convenient selection card by the date 
specified. What’s more, from time to time the 
Service will offer some special cartridges which 
you may reject by returning the special dated 
form provided ... or accept by doing nothing. 
YOUR OWN CHARGE ACCOUNT! Upon enroll- 
ment, we will open a charge account in your 
name. You pay for your cartridges only after 
you've received them — and are enjoying them. 
They will be mailed and billed to you at the 
regular Service price of $6.98 (Classical and 
occasional special cartridges somewhat 
higher), plus a mailing and handling charge. 
YOU GET FREE CARTRIDGES! Once you've 
completed your enrollment agreement, you'll 
get a cartridge of your choice FREE for every 
two cartridges you buy! That's like getting a 
33Vi% discount on all the 8-track cartridges 
you want ... for as long as you want! 

COLUMBIA Stereo Tape 
CARTRIDGE SERVICE 

Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 


if you join now, and agree to purchase as few as 
five additional cartridges during the coming year, 
from the more than 600 to be offered 


NO “IN-HOME" 
CARTRIDGE 
PLAYER? 

You can have one 
for only $Q95 

Turn page lor full details! ► 








How to turn over a New Year 



Show customers 
your appreciation 
for 1969 business 
with a personal 
Long Distance 
thank you. 


( 2 ) AT&T 




And if you do not own an 8-Track “in-home” unit, 
we will give you this 8 -Track Tape Cartridge Player 


iSi 


STEREO 8 


CHANNEL 


OUR REGULAR PRICE $69.95 


when you join by buying three cartridges now, 
and agreeing to buy only seven additional car- 
tridges in the coming year, from the more than 
600 to be offered 


The richness of full stereo sound-with 
the convenience of 8 -track cartridges! 

Plavs through your other with Just the touen 
stereo record sys- oX your finger 
... no special in- • Completely automatic 
atlon, plugs right operation 

your amplifier or • Program Indicator . . . 

stereo phonograph lights up each program 

• Push-Button Program when unit Is In operation 
Selector . . changes • Rich walnut graining, 
from one program to an- compact size 


Here's the most advanced, most convenient, 
most trouble-free way for you and your family to 
enjoy stereo music in your home. It’s the famous, 
compact COLUMBIA 8-TRACK TAPE CARTRIDGE 
PLAYER . . . now yours, in this extraordinary 
offer, at a truly fabulous bargain price! 

With the Columbia 8-Track Player, you’ll be 
able to enjoy full stereo fidelity, plus the effort- 
less convenience of 8-track cartridges in your 
home! Cartridge tapes play continuously— switch 
automatically from track to track ... and the 
Player provides superb stereophonic sound re- 
production right through your present home 
stereo record system! 

Our regular price for this Columbia Player is 
$69.95, yet now, as part of this special offer, 
you may have it for only $9.95 when you join 


now and buy three cartridges of your choice at 
the regular Service price of $6.98 each. 

Your only obligation as a member of the 
Service is to purchase seven additional car- 
tridges during the coming year . . . music you’d 
probably buy anyway! As a member, you will re- 
ceive, every four weeks, a copy of the Service’s 
buying guide. Each issue contains scores of car- 
tridges to choose from— the best sellers from 
over 50 different labels! If you want only the 
regular selection of your musical interest, you 
need do nothing— it will be shipped to you auto- 
matically. Or you may order any of the other 
cartridges offered ... or take no cartridge at 
all . . . just by returning the convenient selec- 
tion card by the date specified. What's more, 
from time to time the Service will offer some 


special cartridges which you may reject by re- 
turning the special dated form provided ... or 
accept by doing nothing. 

Your Own Charge Account! Upon enrollment, the 
Service will open a charge account in your name. 
You pay for your cartridges only after you’ve 
received them and played them. They will be 
mailed and billed to you at the regular Service 
price of $6.98 (Classical and some special car- 
tridges somewhat higher), plus a mailing and 
handling charge. 

Free Cartridges! You'll get an additional car- 
tridge FREE for every two cartridges you buy, 
once you've completed your enrollment agree- 
ment. That’s like getting a 33V5% discount on 
all the 8-track cartridges you want ... for as 
long as you want! Mail the coupon now! 



ATTENTION CREDIT CARD HOLDERS: If you prefer, you may 
charge your Player and cartridges to one of your credit 
cards. We honor six different plans. Simply check your 
preference and include your account number on the coupon. 


COLUMBIA ST T |"p|° CARTRIDGE SERVICE 

Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CARTRIDGE SERVICE 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 

Please enroll me as a member, and send me the Columbia ■ 
8-Track Cartridge Player described here. I am enclosing my 1 
check or money order for $9.95. (Complete satisfaction Is I 
guaranteed or my money will be refunded In full.) Also send . 
me these three cartridges, billing me $6.98 each, plus mailing I 
and handling for the Player and cartridges. Fill In numbers : i 


My main musical interest is (check one box only): 824-6/3R 

□ Easy Listening Q Young Sounds G Country 
As a member, my only obligation is to purchase as few as 
seven additional cartridges during the coming year at the 
regular Service price, under the terms outlined In this adver- 
tisement . . . and I may cancel my membership at any time 
thereafter. If I continue, I am to receive an 8-track cartridge 
of my choice FREE for every two additional selections I 
purchase. 


Nome 



City. 


Slat* Zip 

If you wish to charge the cost of the Player and your first 
three cartridges, plus mailing and handling, to your credit 
card, check one and fill in your account number. 

B BankAmerlcard G Master Charge |""| Uni-Card 

American Express O Diners Club [~] Midwest Bank Card 



| 824-7/4R I 
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Lets a lady leave like a lady. 


GM's Tilt Steering Wheel is the 
swinging way to get in and out of a 
car. A touch of a lever and it swings 
up and away so you can enter and 
exit with ease. Swings down easily 
to just the right position for your 
kind of steering comfort. And you 
can swing it up or down— while 
you’re driving— for a relaxing 
change of pace. Order Tilt-Wheel 



on your new Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile or Buick. Cadillac and 
larger Oldsmobile models offer Tilt 
& Telescope Steering. See any GM 
car dealer for a demonstration. 
Saginaw Steering Gear 
Division, Saginaw, Mich. 


The Swinging Wheel 
from General Motors 




SCORECARD 


ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST 

Here is a small, cheerful note from the 
racial front. At the Johnstown (Pa.) an- 
nual Christmas high school basketball 
tournament, the tournament's hostesses, 
all but one of them white, selected Ed 
Searcy, a black star from New York 
City’s Power Memorial Academy, as the 
most popular player. And when A. D. 
Eisenhower High defeated Bishop Mc- 
Cort in the consolation round, Eisen- 
hower's white coach, William Werkiser, 
had live black players on the floor most 
of the time, while McCort's black coach, 
Don Ferrell, used five white players the 
whole game. 

CAN'T LOSE 

Los Angeles Baptist College, a church 
school, has a starting forward on the bas- 
ketball team named Dennis Lord. And 
one of the team's reserves is Claude 
Heavens. 

LONG COUNT 

The American League attendance figures 
for the last couple of seasons ( Scorecard, 
Sept. 8) have been based on the num- 
ber of tickets sold for a game rather 
than the crowd actually in attendance. 
The league defends this practice partly 
on the grounds that when it comes time 
to split the gate with the visiting team it 
is only fair to include all tickets sold 
for that game. We agree, but we still 
question whether attendance figures can 
include people who are not present. 

For instance, the Kansas City Royals 
reported a 1969 season attendance of 
902,183, and this figure was duly car- 
ried in the published table for all teams 
in both major leagues. But at the end 
of the year a small item appeared in 
The Kansas City Star concerning the 
rental the Royals paid to the city for 
the use of Municipal Stadium. The item 
noted that the turnstile count at the sta- 
dium — which means the actual paid at- 
tendance — was 788,319. That was higher 
than any K.C. season attendance since 
1959, but it was still almost 114,000 — 


or more than three capacity crowds — 
fewer than the official American League 
figures. 

Hypoing the attendance this way is a 
little like calling walks base hits in or- 
der to inflate batting averages. 

PRAY 

Maybe the American League would do 
better in the attendance department if 
it took inspiration from the Christmas 
card sent out by the Chicago White Sox, 
who drew fewer than 600.000 people to 
spacious White Sox Stadium last sea- 
son. The White Sox card showed the 
Star of Bethlehem shining over the sta- 
dium with the notation, "O come all ye 
faithful.” 

PLENTY OF ROOM 

For that matter, do the White Sox real- 
ly think they have attendance problems? 
Hah! A soccer game in West Berlin on 
a cold Sunday in December between VI B 
Neukdlln and Hellas Nordwest, two 
teams in the top class of the amateur soc- 
cer league, drew a crowd of exactly three 
paying customers. 

FUND RAISER 

You may recall the flap in 1968 when it 
was disclosed that $72,000 raised in Dal- 
las for the U.S. Olympic Fund never 
got to the U.S. Olympic Committee. One 
of the fund raisers, Mrs. Joyce Dodson 
Tate, a striking looking girl in her late 
20s who had shown phenomenal skill 
in getting donations, was subsequently 
arrested (SI. April 15, 1968). The other 
day in Dallas she pleaded guilty in state 
court and was sentenced to two years 
in prison (to be served simultaneously 
with a five-year federal sentence in con- 
nection with the same offense). 

Before she went into the courtroom 
Mrs. Tate quietly insisted that she had 
never received major benefits from the 
Olympic Fund and had none of the miss- 
ing money, but in court she told the 
judge, “lam pleading guilty because I 
am guilty.” Afterward, as she discussed 


plans to serve her sentence in the short- 
est possible time, she was asked how 
she could remain so calm in the face of 
going to jail. 

“Why cry?” she replied. “It just ru- 
ins your makeup.” 

RATED X 

The country’s moral fiber was threatened 
for a brief moment during a Jack Twy- 
man TV interview with Willis Reed of 
the New York Knicks, between halves 
of a game that the Milwaukee Bucks 
and Lew Alcindor eventually won by 
13 points from the league leaders. Twy- 
man and Reed were discussing the su- 
perb game Alcindor was playing when 
the following dialogue ensued: 

Reed: Lew has done a hell of a job 
on us. 

Twyman (nervous laugh): A little col- 
loquialism there, eh? 

Reed (deadpan): Yeah, he’s done a 
real good job. 

GONE GEESE 

One of the world's best goose fighters is 
a Tennessee farmer named Baxter Bur- 
dette, whose 115 acres are bordered on 
three sides by the Blythe Ferry Goose 
Preserve. Burdette says that geese which 



dropped in from the preserve ate 100 
tons of silage last year that he needed 
for his dairy cattle. To keep it from hap- 
pening again Burdette strung yards and 
yards of slow-burning fuses around his 
farm, with firecrackers attached and 
timed to go off at 15-minutc intervals. 

continued 
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SCORECARD continued 



Jan van der Zee 
is I lie worlds best 
tobacco blender. 


W* give him the 
world’s best tobaccos 
to Mend. 

DOUWE EGBERTS 

HOISE BLEND 

We've been producing the world's great 
tobacco mixtures since 1 753. Now we have 
a new blend. A masterful blend of truly 
superb tobaccos. Because it is the best 
in the house, we call it our D.E.* HOUSE 
BLEND. You may enjoy the D.E. HOUSE 
BLEND in two versions — Regular and 
Aromatic. Both are in handsome tins. If 
you have been seeking an outstanding 
pipe tobacco, we suggest you try our 
HOUSE BLEND. It is sensibly priced at 
700 a tin. 

For the name of the store nearest you 
that purveys our HOUSE BLEND, write 
to Douwe Egberts, Inc., P.O. Box 472, 
Chatsworth, California 91311. 


*Our full name is Douwe Egberts 
Tabaksmaatschappij. Quite a mouthful to 
pronounce, isn’t it? That's all right. 





The ingenious system worked, and 
Burdette's silage stayed goose-free. But 
the Stale Game and Fish Commission 
and a host of hunters were not amused. 
They felt that the firecrackers were scar- 
ing the geese on the preserve and mak- 
ing them gun-shy. Burdette shrugged. 
Personally, he explained, he liked geese 
and wouldn't harm a feather on their 
heads, but he had to keep them off his 
farm. It was a matter of economics. The 
only alternative, he said, would be for 
him to take his cows in and have them 
graze on the hunters' lawns. 

LITTLE? 

The NA1A, the athletic association that 
comprises the so-called little colleges and 
universities, has come up with its own 
All-Star football team. It is a 24-man All- 
Pro squad made up of NFL and AFL 
players who spent their college years at 
NA1A schools. The list is impressive: 

OFFENSIVE TEAM 

TE Jackie Smith, NW Louisiana (St. L.) 

SE Warren Wells, Tex. Southern (Oakland) 
T Charlie Cowan. N.Mcx. H'lands (L.A.) 

T Lane Howell, Grambling (Philadelphia) 
G Ken Gray, Howard Payne (St. L.) 

G Gene Upshaw, Texas A&l (Oakland) 

C Randy Rasmussen, Kearney State (N.Y.) 
QB Randy Johnson, Texas A&I (Atlanta) 
RB Carl Garrett, N.Mex. H'lands (Bos.) 

FB Robert Holmes, Southern (K.C.) 

FL Bob Hayes, Florida A&M (Dallas) 

K Don Cockroft, Adams State (Cleveland) 

DEFENSIVE TEAM 

E Deacon Jones. S. Carolina State (L.A.) 

E Rich Jackson, Southern (Denver) 

T Buck Buchanan, Grambling (K.C.) 

T Gary Larsen, Concordia (Minnesota) 

T Jethro Pugh. Elizabeth City (Dallas) 

LB Garland Boyette. Grambling (Houston) 
LB A! Beauchamp. Southern (Cincinnati) 
CB Willie Brown, Grambling (Oakland) 

C'B James Marsalis, Tenn. A&l (K.C.) 

S Lem Barney, Jackson State (Detroit) 

S Eddie Meador, Arkansas Tech (L.A.) 

K Mike Eischeid, Upper Iowa (Oakland) 

A LONG WAY, BABY 

Joggers and runners are clogging up the 
highways and the byways something ter- 
rible these days, and there seems to be 
no limit to their age or sex. The young- 
est, full-fledged, verified runner we've 
come across is Maryetta Boitano, who 
recently ran in the Petaluma Marathon 
in California — which is sanctioned by 
the Pacific AAU — and completed the of- 
ficial 26 miles, 385 yards in an admi- 
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rable 4 l /i hours. Maryetta is 6. She has 
been running in distance races ever since 
she turned 5. 

Her father, John Boitano, a co-own- 
er of a San Francisco machine-tool com- 
pany, runs, too, as does his wife. On 
Maryetta's running, he says, “I’ve heard 
it pro and con from doctors. Some say 
it is all wrong about Maryetta running 
at this early age. But they can’t tell me 
why. Others object, too, but they admit 
frankly that they have no scientific ev- 
idence against it. Our own doctor checks 
her out frequently and says she’s in per- 
fect health. He says that running is fine 
for her, physically, and advises cutting 
back on it only when she loses inter- 
est." Like when she's a sophisticated 8? 

LOFTY EXPERIMENT 

The pole vaulters tried something new 
at the All-American Games in San Fran- 
cisco last Saturday night. Instead of fol- 
lowing the tradition of having all vault- 
ers try three times to clear one height 
before raising the bar to the next height, 
each man was given a total of six vaults, 
each at any height he wanted. 

BobSeagren, the 1968 Olympic cham- 
pion. had been one of the first to sug- 
gest the new system, but it backfired on 
him. He picked 17' for his first vault, 
made it, then missed once at 17' 3* and, 
in an attempt to equal his indoor rec- 
ord, missed four times at 17' 6". Mean- 
while Sam Caruthers of San Jose Stale 
picked 16'. made it, moved up to 17', 
made that, and then missed four times 
at 17' 3". He and Seagren were thus 
tied for the best height of the evening — 
17'- but under the complicated rules of 
pole vaulting Caruthers' earlier 16' vault 
gave him first place. 

If Seagren had elected to lower the 
bar on his last try to 16' 6" and cleared 
it, he would have won. The crowd ap- 
plauded when he ignored the chance for 
a cheap victory and continued to shoot 
for 17' 6", but spectators generally ex- 
pressed disappointment because they did 
not see enough successful vaults. Sca- 
gren cleared the bar only once, Caruth- 
ers twice and the two weakest vaulters 
in the seven-man field did not clear the 
bar at all. When they jumped for the 
first time the competitive heights had 
already gone beyond their reach, and 
for them the experiment was pointless. 

Seagren said he found another weak- 
ness that he had anticipated but had 
not realized would be so pressing. “In 


normal progression," he explained, "you 
can conserve yourself, maybe take an 
hour's rest between vaults, while slowly 
peaking toward your highest mark. In 
this kind of event you have to keep warm 
all the time. You may start high, as I 
did, but then you have to be ready to 
go higher on every attempt. 

"I’m not ready to say the system is 
good or bad — it's just an idea. But may- 
be it needs some refinement." 

HOT ITEM 

Until recently about the only thing ever 
invented to help the wintertime golfer 
was the red golf ball, for use when a 
dusting of snow on the fairway makes a 
white ball all but invisible. But in Texas 
they have at last come up with some- 
thing besides the standard hip flask to 
help keep the cold-weather golfer warm. 
At San Antonio's Windcrest Golf Club 
golfers can ride in electric carts warmed 
by S45 portable butane heaters. The heat- 
ers come with a spare bottle cf fuel and 
can keep two golfers warm for 18 holes. 
"You don't even need the spare bot- 
tle,” says Homer Webb, the pro at Wind- 
crest who hit upon the idea. "We ran 
the heater full blast for 18 holes and 
didn't use up the first one.” 

Golf carts at Windcrest ordinarily rent 
for $5 a round, but carts with heaters 
go for $6. Webb, who even installed a 
heater on a pull cart to see how that 
works, says the heater has an advantage 
beyond comfort. “It makes a better putt- 
er of the golfer on a cold day,” he 
says. "You can warm your hands be- 
fore putting, and that really helps." 

These days there is no hotter item in 
his pro shop, claims Webb. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bill Fitch, Minnesota basketball coach, 
exiled from his home by quarantine since 
mid-December (Scorecard, Jan. 5 ) after 
his third and last daughter came down 
with chicken pox: "If the dog doesn't 
get it I can go home in two weeks.” 

• Chuck Burkhart, Penn State quarter- 
back, after the Nittany Lions beat Mis- 
souri in the Orange Bowl: "If we're not 
No. I, we’ve got to be No. I-A.” 

• Derek Sanderson, long-haired center of 

the Boston Bruins, after boarding the 
team bus without a tic— a violation of 
team rules that calls for a $50 fine — on 
being offered a conservative necktie by 
Coach Harry Sinden: “Gee, Harry, can't 
I take the fine instead?” end 
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It decides when to flash. 

Stick a flashcube on an ordinary camera and it’ll flash with every shot 
until it's finished. 

Too bad. 

Good picture-taking calls for flash when you need it, no flash when 
you don’t — real fast! 

It calls for one of the Minolta Autopaks. 

The only instant-loading cameras in the world that decide for them- 
selves when to fire and turn the flashcube. 

Shown is the Minolta Autopak® 800. Under $80, plus case, with an 
automatic film advance that lets you take 12 shots in 14 seconds with 
just one winding. Plus a range- 
finder for sharp, easy focusing. 

Autopaks from less 

than $55. 

Why stick a flashcube on an ordi- 
nary camera? 

Now that the extraor- 
dinary Autopaks are 
here. 


Minolta 
Autopak 

Instant-loading cameras 
with the 

quality difference. 


For literature, write Minolta Corp., 200 Park Ave. So.. N.Y., N.Y. 10003 In Canada: Angiophoto Ltd. 



After you listen to Washington, 
you can hear the Kremlin’s reply. 


Direct from Moscow. On the 
Panasonic RF-5000A. The world- 
wide radio that’s changed the 
ground rules for world-wide 
receivers. For good reason. The 
’’World-Wide,” Model RF-5000A, 
pulls in every available frequency 
in the world. On 1 1 different bands 
that separate the world into 
easily identifiable pieces. And 
bring in short-wave, long-wave, 
FM, AM, amateur and marine 
broadcasts. Even Morse Code. 

Five built-in wide-range 
antennas take in everything you’ll 
want to hear, and send it out 
through perfectly matched 
7" oval and 5" hi-fi speakers. 

A special mechanical filter 
plus noise limiter makes 
sure you hear it all without 
interference. 


PANASONIC. 


And because the set works 
on batteries as well as house 
current, you won't have to miss 
what’s going on in the world when 
you’re at the beach. 

The RF-5000A has features 
that impress even the engineers. 
Let it impress your ears. At any 
dealer we permit to carry 
t|ie Panasonic line. And next 
time Moscow has something 
to«ay to our government, 
maybe you’ll be one of the 
first to hear why. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 

For dealer, call 800 243-6000. In Conn., 800 842-0655. We pay for the call. 
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KAPPING THE BROWNS 


Whether they went by air or on the ground, Joe Kapp's Vikings met little resistance from Cleveland, whom they 
beat 27-7. Now, in the Super Bowl, Minnesota must deal with the tough Kansas City defense by TEX MAULE 


J oe Kapp doesn't fool a lot of peo- 
ple with his fakes, he throws the foot- 
ball with more hope than accuracy and 
when he runs he isn't fleet, but then he 
isn’t elusive, either. However, as Karl 
Kassulke, one of the Minnesota Viking 
defensive backs, says, “Joe Kapp is one 
tough son of a bitch.” 

Last Sunday in Bloomington, Minn., 
with the temperature on the field rang- 
ing between 7° and 9°, Joe Kapp and 
39 other tough so-and-sos beat the Cleve- 
land Browns for the NFL title. The 
score was 27-7, the win put the Vikings 
in the Super Bowl against the Kansas 
City Chiefs in New Orleans on Sunday, 
and the only time Kapp felt that he let 
his team down was late in the second pe- 
riod when he was lumbering along the 
sideline and stepped out of bounds. He 
said he should have veered in and hit 
the tackier coming up. 

In recent years winning quarterbacks 
have usually been brainy types who can 
keep track of complicated game plans 
even under duress. For Kapp, a happy- 
go-lucky soul who is half Mexican, half 
imp and often half of a collision, a game 
plan is a bunch of plays selected by his 
learned coaches, which, if the mood 
strikes him, he may use. If not, he in- 
vents his own. The Vikings, to be sure, 
are not what you would call a subtle 
team. They operate on the theory that 


if you hit the other people harder than 
they hit you, you will very likely win 
the football game. 

The one play that summed up this phi- 
losophy — and this game — came in the 
middle of the third period, and no coach 
would have dreamed of calling it. The 
Vikings were ahead 24-0. Most quar- 
terbacks would have been playing con- 
servatively, keeping the ball on the 
ground, running out the clock. Not 
Kapp. With third down and four to go 
on the Cleveland 47. he dropped back 
to pass. Unable to locate an open re- 
ceiver, he ran to his right, turned up- 
field and discovered his path was al- 
ready occupied by Jim Houston, a 240- 
pound linebacker who is the best man 
on the Cleveland defense. Early in the 
game the Vikings had directed most of 
their attack away from Houston, on the 
sound theory that there arc better places 
to go. 

Houston hit Kapp head on. Kapp went 
high in the air, spun half around and 
landed on his back. After such an im- 
pact you would expect the quarterback 
to be left for dead. Kapp bounded to 
his feet. It was Houston who lay face 
down, blood running from his nose, 
through for the afternoon. Kapp trot- 
ted back to the huddle and a few plays 
later completed a 20-yard pass to Full- 
back Bill Brown which set up a Fred 


Cox field goal, the second he kicked, 
that put the Vikings ahead 27-0. 

Late in the fourth period, with the 
score 27-7 and no reason at all to gam- 
ble, Kapp came up with something that 
might be called a play, and was defi- 
nitely Kapp. He called a drive into the 
middle of the line, with Brown carrying 
the ball. Brown fired ahead, reached for 
the ball and came up empty. After fak- 
ing the hand-ofT Kapp rolled to his left 
and, bereft of blockers, rumbled 1 9 yards 
for a first down on the Cleveland 32. 

“I wasn’t thinking of that when I 
called the play," he said later. "But I 
didn't think it was going to be a good 
play for Bill after I came up to the line 
of scrimmage, so I kept the ball my- 
self." As End Jim Marshall, the mus- 
tachioed leader of the Viking defensive 
unit, says, “Nothing Joe does ever sur- 
prises me.” 

What Joe Kapp may have done is to 
pretty much destroy the mystique of pro 
football. The arcane mysteries of the 
flexed line and the overshifted defense 
and the combination man-to-man and 
zone defenses mean nothing to him. He 
attacks defenses basically, with no frills 
and no excess ratiocination. 

continued 

Unencumbered by a defender, Gene Wash- 
ington hauls In a Kapp bomb that made the 
score 13-0 and all but finished the Browns. 
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“Winning is everything,” he said af- 
ter the game. “You do anything you 
have to do to win. Everything else is 
crap.” 

Kapp, then, is no picture quarterback. 
His passes do not fly on a flat, hard 
line. On long throws they wobble pre- 
cariously in a lofty, arcing trajectory be- 
fore dropping almost straight down, 
sometimes with defensive backs climbing 
atop one another for the opportunity 
to intercept. 

Kapp threw two of these mortar shots 
early in the game. One of them set up a 
touchdown and the other scored one. 
“Sometimes you get to a point when 
you know someone up there loves you,” 
he said. “Some of those passes 1 threw 
today, He had to love me. That first 
pass I threw to Washington . . . that 
was a crappy pass.” 

On that heave Wide Receiver Gene 
Washington was racing down the side- 
line with Cornerback Walt Sumner 
matching him stride for stride. The pass 
was underthrown, and both Washington 
and Sumner tried to slow down. Both 
slipped and fell. But as Washington was 


falling, the ball plopped into his arms. 
The Vikings had a first down on the 
Cleveland 24 on a 33-yard gain, but it 
could just as easily have been a Cleve- 
land interception. 

Two conventional running plays 
moved the ball to the Cleveland seven. 
Then Kapp improvised. He called Bill 
Brown into the middle of the line, only 
Brown slipped and ran full tilt into Kapp. 
While the impact knocked the 230- pound 
Brown back and almost down, Kapp, 
who still had the ball, spun around and 
began to run. Guard Jim Vellone ap- 
plied a shattering block on Tackle Jim 
Kanicki at the line of scrimmage, and 
Kapp paddlefooted through the hole. 
In the short secondary he brushed by 
Free Safety Mike Howell. Tackle Wal- 
ter Johnson and End Ron Snidow con- 
verged on him at the three and Kapp 
carried them into the end zone. 

The play gave the Vikings their first 
touchdown and seemed to dispirit the 
Browns. They had played defense per- 
fectly well, by the book, but it’s a book 
Kapp has never taken out. He had suc- 
ceeded twice on plays that should clear- 


ly have been failures, and he did it again 
about three minutes later, and whatever 
gods were looking down on the game 
must have been sitting in Valhalla. This 
time Kapp was operating from the Min- 
nesota 25, third down, nine yards to go. 
He dropped back under an oppressive 
rush and threw one of his pop flies. Wash- 
ington waited under it patiently, caught it 
and loped in for the touchdown with no 
defender within hailing distance. Erich 
Barnes, who had the primary responsibil- 
ity for covering Washington on the play, 
had been knocked down by Houston, his 
own teammate. Had there been any kind 
of coverage, the pass could easily have 
been batted away. 

That made the score 14-0 with only 
a few seconds over seven minutes gone 
in the game and, to all purposes, that 
made the Vikings NFL champions. Of 
course, it wasn’t all Kapp. The Min- 
nesota offensive line, which tirelessly 
blocks and pulls and traps without earn- 
ing praise — much less a catchy nick- 
name — played what may have been its 
best game of the year, prying narrow 
holes in the Cleveland defense through 



which Dave Osborn, for one, boomed 
for 108 yards in 18 carries. 

Osborn, like Kapp and the rest of 
the Vikings, dominated Cleveland with 
pure physical strength. Once, cracking 
through a hole in the center of the Cleve- 
land line, Osborn ran head on into Mid- 
dle Linebacker Dale Lindsey, knocked 
him sideways, spun away and went on 
for six or seven more yards. On the touch- 
down run that sent the Vikings ahead 24- 
0, Osborn ripped through the left side, 
shrugged off one tentative tackle and 
rumbled 20 yards, breaking another tack- 
le by Ernie Kellermann en route. 

Despite the fact that many of the 
Browns wore sneakerlike broom ball 
shoes (broom ball is a game played on 
ice) to keep from slipping, they couldn’t 
get going in the first half, in which they 
advanced no farther than the Minnesota 
48 until the final minute. In fact, the 
score was 17-0 before Cleveland got its 
second first down. Nick Skorich, Coach 
Blanton Collier’s chief offensive assis- 
tant, said, “We intended to run early 
to open up the pass. Then we felt we 
could complete passes in the cracks of 


the zone, 10 to 20 yards downfield. But 
their pass rush hurt us. Even when they 
weren't getting to Nelsen, they were com- 
ing in with their hands up and Nelsen 
couldn’t find Warfield or Collins. Our 
running game wasn’t going and we 
couldn't pass. That doesn't leave much.'’ 

Moreover, Bill Nelsen was knocked 
down and hurt early in the game. In 
the regular-season game against Min- 
nesota, which the Vikings won 51-3, he 
was hurt, too, and his arm went dead. 
Now, in the first quarter, he was hit by 
Jim Marshall and again he lost all feel- 
ing in his arm from the elbow down. 

“He hit me on top of the head,” said 
Nelsen, who avoided most of the re- 
porters by going into the treatment room 
directly after the game. “When I got 
up, my arm was numb and I thought, 
‘God, not again.’ I had no feeling in 
my fingers. I would drop back to pass 
and I couldn’t feel the ball and I couldn't 
throw it.” 

Nelsen, who was so sharp against Dal- 
las the week before, completed only five 
passes in the first half. He wound up 
with 17 of 33 for 181 yards, but threw 


two interceptions and he had his most 
productive moments late in the game 
when the Browns didn’t have a prayer. 
Kapp, on the other hand, completed sev- 
en of 13 for 169 yards and was the Vi- 
kings’ second best rusher with 57 yards 
in eight carries. 

“I wouldn’t change our game plan if 
we played again tomorrow,” said the 
stubborn Skorich. “When Kapp threw 
his ruptured ducks they came back and 
caught them, which we didn’t do. I think 
we might have been a little too cautious 
in the first half and we didn’t execute as 
well as I would have liked us to on the 
third-down play, but we did what we 
thought we could do.” 

In the second half the Browns exe- 
cuted somewhat better, especially after 
Lonnie Warwick, the Vikings’ middle 
linebacker, left the game in the third pe- 
riod with a twisted ankle. Warwick had 
been dropping back in zone coverage 
to cut Paul Warfield and Gary Collins 
off from the quick shots over the mid- 
dle, and Warfield hadn’t caught a pass. 
The Vikings got the idea for this dou- 
ble coverage on the weak side watching 

continued 


early in the first quarter, plows into 275-pound Waiter Johnson (71), lunges ahead and winds up in the end zone for the first Viking score. 
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the Cleveland-Dallas game on TV. When 
Warwick went out the zone coverage 
broke down a bit and Nelsen found War- 
field and Collins for key gains in the 
Browns' only touchdown march of the 
day, which concluded with a three- yard 
pass to Collins. 

By then it was all over — or almost. 
With 12 seconds left to play and the un- 
ruly vanguard of the crowd encroaching 
on the field, the Vikings had the ball on 
the Cleveland two. According to Kapp, 
the referee asked him whether he want- 
ed to go to the locker room or try to 
get off one more play. Snapped Kapp, 
“We’re going to score again,” and he 
went back to the huddle and told his 
teammates, “We’re going to score 
again.” No they weren’t. Mysteriously 
the gun went ofT and the crowd poured 
on the field and battered Kapp on the 
helmet with so many love taps that he 
was in danger of getting concussed. One 
group of determined fans also managed 
to make off with a piece of a goalpost. 
Now what are they all going to do with 
20 feet of metal pipe? 

Jim Marshall knew what the Vikings 
had to do. "We had to lean on the 
Browns or they would have run us out 
of the stadium,” he said. “We knew we 
had to play on their side of the line. 
This is a punishing game and you have 
to punish people if you want to win. 
You have to hit people. That’s what 
you have to do. Not intimidate people. 
Dominate. Y ou have to dominate them.” 

After the game Kapp, the most dom- 
inating Viking of them all, sat in the 
dressing room surrounded by writers and 
broadcasters, toying with a bottle of 
champagne he had confidently bought 
the day before. He shook the bottle and 
sprayed everyone in range, then laughed 
and hollered, “Me colorful.” From the 
back of the room a Viking yelled, “Joe 
Kapp has soul.” Kapp grinned and yelled 
back, “And a sore body.” Then he said, 
“You’ll never believe this, but once, 
when I was in college, I missed the hand- 
off to a back and followed him into the 
hole. I ran 92 yards for a touchdown 
and when I got to the 20-yard line I 
looked back for a flag. I figured the of- 
ficials would be calling delay of the 
game.” 

“You made a beautiful fake on the 
bootleg in the fourth period when you 
ran 19 yards,” a reporter told him and 
Kapp laughed, his round, dark face light- 
ing up. 



The running of Dave Osborn, who gained 108 yards, gave Joe Kapp (below) cause to exult. 


“Hey,” he said. “That’s the first time 
anyone ever accused me of making a 
beautiful fake.” 

“Is it true you throw the ball with- 
out putting your fingers on the laces?” 
someone else asked, and Kapp smiled 
hugely again. 

“What good would it do?” he asked. 

“Does it bother you that some peo- 
ple have written that you aren’t a 
classic quarterback?” another reporter 
asked. 

Joe Kapp looked up. Blood was trick- 
ling from one nostril down to his upper 
lip. 

“Classics,” he said, “are for Greeks.” 
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LAMONICA’S MOVEABLE FEAST: 
HE WAS THE MAIN DISH 


as Daryle Lamonica went onto the 
field his lobo eyes surveyed the ban- 
quet: 1 1 juicy Kansas City Chiefs in ap- 
petizing red and white, lambs for his 
delectation. And just a Sunday beyond 
this last American Football League 
championship, the swan song before 
merger with the NFL, lay the feast of 
feasts, the Super Bowl, for which he 
longed with all his hungry heart. But 
after he chewed a little way into the 
sheepfold, this tall, strong Oakland quar- 
terback — the very best in the league to 
all but diehards for Joe Namath — made 
a terrible discovery. There were lions in 
there, and maybe a bear or two. And 
they ate him up. When it was over, and 
Oakland had lost 17-7 after as feckless 
a fourth quarter as any fan might fear 
to witness, Lamonica had no feast to re- 
member but the awful rushes and griz- 
zly hugs of Jerry Mays and Aaron 
Brown, Kansas City’s quarter-ton of de- 
fensive end. 

The Raiders, a deep, tough team on 
more normal Sundays, had run up a 12- 
1-1 record during the regular season, in- 
cluding two hard-fought victories over 
the Chiefs, and a vicious 56-7 interdi- 
visional playoff win over the Houston 


Oilers. Kansas City had a respectable 
11-3 record on the year and had twice 
thrashed the world champion New York 
Jets. 

A beguiling aura of secrecy surround- 
ed the championship game— a shroud 
of mystery that would have done jus- 
tice to the Continental Op. In their last 
game, Kansas City's dapper, innovative 
coach, Hank Slram, had the Chiefs run 
at the Raiders, allowing his quarterback, 
the 13-year veteran Len Dawson, to 
throw only six passes. Ostensibly, Daw- 
son was still fragile about the knees (he 
had missed six games earlier in the sea- 
son), but Stram also figured that if he 
could beat Oakland on the ground, he 
wouldn’t have to reveal any of the new 
passing wrinkles which he hoped to use 
in the championship playoffs. 

Borrowing a leaf from Vince Lom- 
bardi, Stram took his team to Santa Bar- 


by ROBERT F. JONES 

bara for the week prior to Sunday’s 
game. The warmer weather allowed 
Dawson to sharpen his long passing 
game, frozen for a month in the snow 
and ice of Kansas City, and also per- 
mitted the Chiefs’ fleet receivers, Otis 
Taylor, Frank Pitts and Gloster Rich- 
ardson, to add some frills to their moves. 

Oakland’s rookie coach, John Mad- 
den, also added a few plays to his book. 
Armed cops kept close guard on the 
Oakland Coliseum throughout the week, 
and even shooed away the troops of 
Commissioner Pete Rozellc when the 
team was working out. On the eve of 
the game, Madden aped Paul Brown and 
sent his players to the movies before bed- 
check at an undisclosed motel (psst, it 
was the Edgewater West). The flick was 
Faulkner’s The Reivers, but in the end 
it was Madden who got reived. 

The game, when they got around to 
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In the comedy of errors for the AFL title, the Chiefs lose a tumble to Oakland, but they had the last laugh, intercepting four Raider passes. 
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playing it, turned out to be two almost 
completely different contests. Kansas 
City took the opening kickoff and moved 
well for two series of downs. Then Daw- 
son broke with his earlier conservative 
image and sent Taylor on a deep fly 
under the bomb. But Oakland’s "soul 
patrol” — the four high-flying defensive 
backs — were not to be bombed out 
just yet. All-League Cornerback Willie 
Brown managed to get a hand between 
Taylor and the perfectly thrown pass, 
and suddenly the Chiefs seemed to go 
limp. 

The first half was all Oakland — al- 
most. Lamonica got the Chiefs thinking 
about flare passes to his backs, notably 
Charlie Smith, and the outside run. Then 
he moved his attentions to his tight end, 
Billy Cannon, and Wide Receiver War- 
ren Wells. With the first quarter wan- 
ing, Lamonica hit Wells for 24 yards to 
the Kansas City three. Smith hopped in 
on the next play untouched, and Oak- 
land was halfway to the 14-point lead 
Lamonica thought he would need to win. 
It looked like the perennial inability of 
Kansas City to win the big ones was 
not to be overcome. "It was all over 
town,” said Aaron Brown. "K.C., the 
jinx club. You don't believe it, but you 
can’t help but think about it. It makes 
you want to fly in the face of the fates.” 

Plenty of flying was to come, and one 
of the top aviators was Middle Line- 
backer Willie Lanier. When the Raiders 
went ahead, Lanier found himself with 
tears in his eyes. "They’re not going to 
score again,” he raged. The Chiefs be- 
gan to toughen. All during the season, 
with Dawson out for a spell and later 
fragile, the Chiefs had had to learn de- 
termination. “Our defense was aged in 
disaster,” Stram said afterwards. 

With less than three minutes remaining 
in the half, and fans beginning to yawn 
over what was an obvious mismatch — 
even if the score was only 7-0 — Daw- 
son began a drive from his own 25. 
Throwing under intense pressure from 
the Raider front four, and with Oak- 
land’s linebackers gobbling up his run- 
ning backs, Lenny suddenly got a 
break — two of them, in fact. First, Oak- 
land was caught holding, then the Raid- 
ers jumped offside and Kansas City had 
a first down at midfield. Fullback Rob- 
ert Holmes slogged for eight yards up 

The Chiefs' pass rush, here in the person of 
Jerry Mays, gave Lamonica a brutal time. 


the middle, and then Dawson unwrapped 
one of Strain’s new sets. It broke Pitts 
clear for a pretty 41 -yard pass reception 
down to the one-yard line, and Wendell 
Hayes went off tackle for the score. 

It was an augury, the only penetration 
of Oakland’s turf in the whole first half, 
and it permitted the Chiefs to go into 
the locker room with a tied score at half- 
time. It also gave the Chiefs' front four 
a new life. 

"We’d had to play close and con- 
servative after that first Raider score,” 
said Aaron Brown. “We couldn’t af- 
ford to let Darylc break off a draw or a 
screen on us for the big gain. Now we 
could freewheel.” 

During the intermission, Stram waxed 
inspirational. "I dwelled on the cham- 
pionship,” he said later. " ’Turn it on,’ 
I told them. ‘Give it all you've got. It's 
in our grasp, now squeeze it.’ ” 

If the first half had been Oakland's, 
the second was even more impressively 
Kansas City's. It turned on the immense 
strength of the Chiefs’ pass rushers: 
Mays and Brown at the ends, Buck Bu- 
chanan and Curley Culp at the tackles. 
Johnny Madden had foreseen the re- 
sults. Almost prophetically, on the day 
before the game, he said, "It's going to 
be a match of great strengths, a very 
physical game. If Kansas City is strong- 
er, we’ll lose.” 

Finesse was forgotten as Brown and 
Mays blew in, from the inside mainly 
rather than taking the long way round. 
Lamonica denigrates the statistics on 
how often a passer is dumped, but Brown 
alone got to him three times. On one of 
those sackings, the second time Oakland 
had the ball in the second half after a 
Mike Garrett fumble at the Chiefs’ 33 
put the Raiders in scoring position, the 
whole game came unstuck. Brown blast- 
ed through and bore down on Lamonica 
just as he was releasing the ball. 

"As I clocked Daryle, he hit me with 
the follow-through,” said Brown later, 
"right in the face mask.” The jolt 
strained a tendon in Lamonica’s passing 
hand and jammed his thumb and first two 
fingers. In came aged George Blanda, 
and suddenly it was like the past recap- 
tured. The chance to recall the jinx mood 
was lost. Blanda missed on a pass to Run- 
ning Back Larry Todd near the 20, then 
tried a field goal from the 40. It missed — 
his second to fail. There was a quick ex- 
change and Blanda got another shot, 
moving the Raiders to the K.C. 24. 


But then Blanda's pass to Wells was 
picked off in the end zone by the Chiefs’ 
Emmitt Thomas, who ran it out to the 
six, and K.C. was off on a 10-play tear 
to the go-ahead touchdown. Two plays, 
both of them long passes from Dawson 
to Taylor, were crucial. The first brought 
the Chiefs up out of the shadow of their 
goalposts to the 37, where Taylor just 
managed to keep his feet inside the right 
s ; dclinc long enough to be legal. The sec- 
ond took the Chiefs from the 32 all the 
way to the Raider seven on an inter- 
ference call on Nemiah Wilson — a close, 
tough call involving some of the day's 
lightest contact. Holmes rumbled five 
yards for the touchdown three plays lat- 
er. Lamonica returned to the game — 
sorehanded, but flinging the ball any- 
way — and then the fun began. Ultimately 
three of his passes were intercepted by 
the Chiefs. Not to be thought less gen- 
erous, the Chiefs delivered three fum- 
bles to the Raiders— each of them rep- 
resenting a scoring chance. It was lu- 
dicrous. At one point, Bobby Holmes 
literally ran up the back of Tight End 
Fred Arbanas, fell off and dropped the 
ball. 

With 6:50 left in the game, Emmitt 
Thomas grabbed his second interception, 
this one at his own 20-yard line, and re- 
turned it to the Raider 18. Four plays 
and three yards later, Jan Steneru d boot- 
ed a 22-yard field goal and K.C. had 
some insurance, but the confusion wasn’t 
over. Dawson fumbled a hand-off to 
Hayes, and Oakland Defensive End Ike 
Lassiter recovered on the Chiefs' 13. No 
way Oakland was going to score, though. 
Not Sunday. 

As Willie Lanier explained it, "We 
got the jump. We made the Raiders di- 
vert from their game plan. They couldn’t 
play it safe. When they're ahead of you, 
they whipsaw you, but when they’re be- 
hind, they're a very predictable team, 
like anybody else playing catch-up.” 

In a sense, Lamonica was the saddest 
figure of all. Proud almost to the point 
of arrogance, he now stood chastened 
with pain and defeat. Yet he stayed in 
the locker room until the last reporter 
had asked the last question before he 
packed up and headed for the hospital. 
In the Chiefs’ quarters, where the big 
cry was, "The Ring! The Ring! We've 
got the Ring!” Lanier was already 
thinking ahead. “Next week,” he said 
with a laugh, "Joe Kapp, the kangaroo 
quarterback." end 
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Richer than his most extravagant admirers believed' 
Boston's vein of Orr is producing a run at the scoring title 
that is astounding for a defenseman by MARK MULVOY 


BOBBY MINES THE MOTHER LODE 


W hat has gotten into Bobby Orr? Al- 
ready the National Hockey League's 
best defenseman — the alltime best, most 
people would say — the Boston Bruins’ 
superchild entered the new year leading 
the league in scoring. We can now ex- 
pect a pitcher who will win a batting 
championship, a quarterback who will 
gallop for more yardage than Gale Say- 
ers and a guard who will lead the 
NBA in rebounding. Before Orr, or 
B.O., as Bostonians date their ante- 
Bobby remarks about the Bruins, no 
defenseman ever led NHL scorers af- 
ter the first few games of the season. 
Defensemen, after all. are supposed to 
help keep pucks out of the net, not 
put them in. 

Orr is doing both. He has scored 1 1 
goals and assisted on 45 more for a to- 
tal of 56 points, seven more than Phil 
Goyette of St. Louis, the No. 2 scorer. 
Altogether. Bobby has been on the ice 
for 88 of the 131 goals the Bruins have 
scored — 68 1 ';. And with the season 
reaching the halfway mark, Orr needs 
only nine points to establish a new sea- 
son record for scoring by a defenseman. 
And consider this: if Orr can maintain 
his pace of 1.5 points per game, he will 
finish the season with about 1 15 points. 
In its 52-year history the NHL has had 
only one 100-point player, Orr's team- 


mate Phil Esposito, whose 126 just last 
season was considered phenomenal. 

Defensively — and defensemen must be 
defensemen first — Orr's statistics are 
more impressive than ever, and he has 
been brilliant, of course, since first skat- 
ing onto the Boston Garden ice in 1966 
at age 18. Despite playing about 65% 
of every game, Bobby has been on the 
ice for only 42 of the 103 goals the op- 
position has scored on the Bruins— 40' ; . 

Primarily because of Orr's class, the 
Bruins are only four points behind the 
first-place New York Rangers in the East 
Division. “Considering everything that 
has happened to us so far," said Bos- 
ton Coach Harry Sinden last week, "I 
really couldn't be any happier. Second 
place looks pretty good right now.” The 
Bruins started the year by losing Teddy 
Green, their intimidating All-Star de- 
fenseman, went without the fiery mod 
center, Derek Sanderson, for five weeks, 
and are still awaiting Winger Ron Mur- 
phy's recovery from a shoulder injury. 

What the Bruins would have done 
without Orr is frightful to contemplate. 
During the crises he rallied them. 
“Here's a kid who's only 21 years old." 
says Boston Goalie Gerry Cheevers, 
“and he's keeping us all alive and well. 
He's got to win the Hart Trophy as the 
most valuable player, the Norris Tro- 


phy as the best defenseman and the Vc- 
zina T rophy as the best goaltender." Best 
goaltender? "Yeah." Cheevers said. 
“Bobby has stopped more shots this 
year than any goalie in the league." 

Such remarks have not brought any 
displays of temperament or conceit from 
Orr. although he is probably the No. 1 
superstar in his game and the youngest 
superstar in professional sports. “I’m 
in my fourth season now," Bobby says, 
“and I think it's only natural that I’ve 
learned some things about people. I'm 
wiser now. I know that, and I handle sit- 
uations more assertively than I did last 
year or the year before that. And don't 
forget. I'm very lucky.” 

There are sound reasons why Orr has 
become more assertive this season. For 
one thing, he has played almost entirely 
injury-free, although at the moment his 
lower lip looks like a piece of raw ham- 
burger. The lip has been sliced open 
three times in the last two weeks, re- 
quiring a total of 28 stitches to keep it 
closed, even temporarily. However, Bob- 
by has skated without any trouble from 
his vulnerable knees. "I don't think 
about them anymore." Bobby says. 
“Early in the season I went through 
two players, and they cracked me good. 
Real good. If the knees didn't go then, 
they never will." 
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As a result, Orr has become not only 
a stronger skater but also a shiftier skat- 
er. “Bobby’s like O. J. Simpson on 
skates." says Gary Bergman of the De- 
troit Red Wings. "He is the fastest and 
the strongest skater the National Hock- 
ey League has ever seen," adds St. Louis 
Goaltender Jacques Plante. Esposito, not 
a very graceful skater because of his 
height, agrees: "If I could skate like 
Orr I'd be All-Week every week of the 
year.” 

Another reason for Orr’s new aggres- 
siveness is that he has slightly altered his 
style of attack. In previous years, instead 
of shooting the puck or trying to break 
for the goal himself, he too often would 
pass the puck to a teammate. "I was al- 
ways after him to shoot the puck more 
himself," says Sinden, "but then he’d go 
out and pass it. He scored his goals, but 
he could have scored a lot more." This 
year Orr has become more of a shooter, 
although not necessarily at the expense of 
his passing. So far Bobby has taken 195 
shots. Only Esposito, a gunner's gun- 
ner who spends a lot of time near the 
goalmouth, has shot more often. Twice 
Orr has made 1 1 shots in a game — an 
extraordinary number. And when Bobby 
is not shooting he is setting up goals; in 
a game in which he shot only once, he 
made four assists. 

It has become clear, too, that Orr 
is the real leader of the Bruins. He 
does not wear a C for captain or A 
for assistant captain on his jersey, but 
there is no doubt among the Bruins 
that Bobby is the spark. "He hasn’t 
had to say anything to make this lead- 
ership thing felt," says Sanderson. "He 
has an innate quality that doesn't re- 
quire words." 

Naturally, Orr’s offensive strikes have 
forced rival coaches to devise special 
anti-Orr defenses, none of which seems 
to have worked too well so far. "You 
can’t double-team him because he'll spot 
the player you leave uncovered and hit 
him with a pass," says Red Wing Coach 
Sid Abel. "But you can give him spe- 
cial attention." Most teams like to send 
a good forechecker, someone persistent 
like Dave Keon of Toronto. Ralph Back- 
strom of Montreal or Michel Briere of 
Pittsburgh, to harass Orr in his own 
end — which rarely works, either. 

"If you’ll notice," says Don Awrcy, 
who is Orr’s defense partner, "Bobby 


always is isolated when he skates out of 
our zone. There’s never a Bruin near 
him. He likes to have plenty of room to 
operate, and when he has it who can 
stop him? This is the first year we’ve 
played on the same defense, and it took 
me a while to keep myself away from 
him. When I played with Teddy Green 
last year we always backed each other 
up. Bobby, though, wants to go head 
to head.” 

About the only criticism of Orr as a 
hockey player is an occasional gripe that 
he concentrates too much on offense and 
forgets that defensemen must play de- 
fense. The pros themselves consider this 
nonsense. "Sure, he leads the rush," says 
Gordie Howe, "but he’s so quick that 
he’s the first one back on defense. He’s 
got the legs." Stan Mikita adds, “Until 
Orr gets up across his blue line he thinks 
defense.” 

Eddie Johnston, who shares the Bos- 
ton goaltcnding assignment with Chee- 
vers, offers the best rebuttal. "They say 
Bobby doesn’t play defense. Heck, he 
makes hockey a 40-minute game for us. 
He's got the puck 20 minutes by him- 
self. What better defense is there? If Orr 
has the puck, we’re going to score — not 
the other guys.” 

Orr himself shrugs off the criticism. 
“I hear it, and I read it, mostly in Mon- 
treal," he said, “but it doesn’t bother 
me. Everybody has a style. Mine just 
happens to be offense.” 

Bobby's offensive thrusts have made 
him the most electrifying player in the 
game and a bigger box-office attraction 
this year than the old champ, Bobby 
Hull. When Orr starts off on one of his 
rink-end-to-rink-end dashes, the crowds 
rise and roar. "Bobby's dynamic,” says 
Esposito. "The fans don’t care when I 
carry the puck or when Jean Beliveau 
or Stan Mikita or Rod Gilbert carry it. 
But when Orr carries it they're up on 
their feet.” 

Last Saturday night Orr lured a sea- 
son's high crowd of 14,163 to The Fo- 
rum in Los Angeles for a game between 
the Bruins and the Kings, the worst team 
in the league, and Bobby set up the first 
and last Boston goals in a 6-2 victory. 
“These people came to see Orr, there’s 
no doubt about that," said the deposed 
King coach, Hal Laycoe. 

Harry Sinden agreed. "In the build- 
ings that are full,” he said, "I’d say 


that 95% of the people come to see Orr 
and 5% come to see the home team. In 
the other buildings, well, they aren’t emp- 
ty when Orr comes to town. You hear 
talk about the S200.000 athlete. Well, 
Orr’s going to be the first $200,000 hock- 
ey player." 

Bobby, of course, already has revo- 
lutionized the salary structure in hock- 
ey. With Attorney Alan Eagleson, Orr 
negotiated a three-year contract before 
the 1968-69 season, and when rumors 
of the terms (about $65,000 a year plus 
other benefits) reached the hockey hin- 
terlands almost all NHL players de- 
manded — and many received — more lu- 
crative contracts. 

A bachelor, Orr does not need $200,- 
000. Not yet, anyway. But if he scores 
more than 100 points, wins the scoring 
title and happens to win the Stanley Cup 
for the Bruins, he just might get it. end 



Orr winds up for a mighty shot in Detroit. 
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RECESSION AHEAD? 
NO SIGN HERE 

Though economists predict trouble in 1970, the view of one of sport's 
major activities — horse racing — remains bullish by WHITNEY TOWER 


T he market is down, the weather is 
lousy and holiday bills arc coming 
due. On top of all that, the financial-page 
pundits are generally gloomy. Are we 
really in for a recession? It would be 
presumptuous to suggest that the sport- 
ing world can supply an answer, but one 
area of sport traditionally provides a 
unique barometer of the economic 
weather ahead. The good health of horse 
racing requires that people not only pay 
their way in to enjoy the fun but carry 
enough cash to augment that pleasure by 
belting. Racing is a $7 billion industry- 
sport at work in the national economy, 
operating virtually every day of the year 
on a wide front encompassing 30 states 
where pari-mutuel betting has been legal- 
ized. So how is it doing in early 1970? 
The indicators say: never better. 

Fred Van Lennep, a tall, slick-haired 
ex-Philadelphian, runs a trotting and 
thoroughbred track in Michigan, a trot 
meeting in Florida and another in Ken- 
tucky, where he owns the flourishing Cas- 
tleton breeding farm. He also controls 
the Hollywood, Fla. dog track where 
business is up an astonishing 51% over 
last season. The other evening Fred was 
admiring crowds lining the rails at his 
handsome Pompano Park and queuing 
up at the windows. What about the fu- 
ture? "At a time when the cost of ev- 
erything is going out of sight,” he said, 
"you can still buy a pari-mutuel ticket 
for S2." It was more than a wisecrack, 
more than an indication of racing's spe- 
cial appeal. It said that money is avail- 
able— for sport and other good things. 
"I see no recession in racing in the com- 
ing year,” Van Lennep added. "I look 
on sports of any kind as the only outlet 
for people working 35 to 40 hours a 


week, with money in their pockets. Rac- 
ing will be enhanced because personal 
sports activities like golf and tennis are 
becoming more expensive. And 1, for 
one, find racing becoming more and 
more accepted by young people.” At 
Van Lennep’s turnstiles, his betting win- 
dows and in his swank Top of the Park 
restaurant, business is better than it has 
been since Pompano opened six years 
ago. With rare exceptions, that is true 
around the country. 

Thoroughbred and harness racing 
have just finished their most spectacular 
year, with attendance at 64 million and 
a betting handle of $5.5 billion. Those 
30 state governments received close to 
S450 million in taxes and, as usual, made 
familiar noises about wanting more. 
They will undoubtedly get more. (One 
possible exception is California, where 
a labor dispute has delayed the opening 
of Santa Anita and Bay Meadows. Each 
day the tracks are shut the tax collector 
loses $200,000.) At the Fair Grounds in 
New Orleans the betting handle is up 
nearly $2 million over last year's fig- 
ures, and both attendance and the con- 
cession business are climbing steadily. 
The figures at Phoenix's Turf Paradise 
arc up substantially, too. At Laurel’s 
chilly winter meeting the Maryland track 
almost matched last season’s bcst-cver 
business in the face of severe competition 
from the first-year operation of fiat rac- 
ing at Pennsylvania's Liberty Bell. At 
Liberty Bell itself crowds have reached 
17.948, and on one subfree/.ing Saturday, 
despite a muddy track and 25-mile-an- 
hour winds, the crowd totaled 9,666, in- 
cluding 47 busloads of anxious bettors, 
29 of them crammed with refugees from 
New Jersey and New York. And last Sat- 


urday evening, with huge snowbanks 
lining the rails all along the home stretch, 
the largest audience ever to attend a win- 
ter opening in New York — 28,042 — 
poured into Roosevelt Raceway and then 
bet more than S2 million. 

If the overall picture continues bright, 
it is only fair to note that for many par- 
ticipants in racing (including bettors) it 
remains a most frustrating affair. Thor- 
oughbred competition in the U.S. is the 
richest game in the world, but of all the 
owners of some 45.000 horses that raced 
in 1969, fewer than 10% were fortunate 
enough to break even or show a profit, 
and that figure is not likely to change. 
Still, trainers collected their 10%; win- 
nings on purses of S161 million and the 
top jockeys enjoyed their best year. Four 
riders — Velasquez, Cordero, Belmonte, 
Baeza — earned more than $200,000, and 
18 others, including such nonhousehold' 
names as Whited, Hole, Miceli and Ro- 
sales, took home more than $100,000 
apiece. In trotting, seven drivers won 
purses of more than SI million; four 
years ago there were none. 

In the business world, indications of 
confidence in the future are often to be 
found in the volume of investments for 
expansion. The corollary in racing in- 
volves the degree of activity on breed- 
ing farms and the sale of young horses 
that will not be ready to earn a dime 
for their new owners for many months. 
Certainly if breeders and buyers were 
suffering from anxieties, they did not 
bring along their fears to the major sales 
in 1969. Thoroughbred's Fasig-Tipton 
Company, Inc. and Kccncland's Breed- 
ers' Sales Company did a record-break- 
ing $52 million worth of business. At 
the major trotting auction in Harrisburg 
in November more yearlings than ever 
were offered and one brought $125,000, 
another record. The total for standard- 
bred sales, more than $18 million, also 
was a new mark. Delvin Miller, trot- 
ting's all-round participant as owner, 

continued 

As the starting gate moves up the stretch, Pom- 
pano Park's apron tills with fans, reflecting 
the prosperity or racing around the nation. 
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In New Orleans It's SRO in the stands and busy at concessions; at Tropical 
Park luxurious dining adds to the fun; at Laurel picking winners is tough. 



NO RECESSION continued 


trainer, driver and track president, com- 
mented on the trend: “In the last five 
years we’ve been getting more racing 
days and more tracks, but the good hors- 
es have been spread around too much. 
Now the supply is beginning to catch 
up with the demand. More good colts 
arc bred and sold every year, so the qual- 
ity of racing must improve and the fans 
are aware of it." 

Fasig-Tipton President John Finney 
says, “A mild recession won't have too 
much effect on the horse business. The 
quality markets are on a sound basis 
and will hold a solid market, even though 
the cheaper horses may be affected by 
the continuing of tight credit. Recession 
is a dangerous word, but 1 can see no di- 
minishing interest and no loss of con- 
fidence among the real foundation men 
of the game. And certainly there is no 
lessening demand for horses. What sets 
the value of horses is to be found, ul- 
timately, back at the S2 window, and I 
haven't seen a trend to lower betting.” 

Despite recent passage of tax legis- 
lation that racing people consider far 
more favorable than they anticipated, 
the volume of business at the thorough- 
bred sales rings in 1970 is not likely to 
top those of the past two years unless 
there is a one-man buying spree like the 
one put on by Wendell P. Rosso, who 
bought four Sea-Birds for a total of 
5602,000. Another reason is that 1969 
also saw a number of wholesale dispers- 
als that boosted sales figures, including 
the auction of Captain Harry F. Gug- 
genheim’s famous Cain Hoy Stable for 
more than S4.7 million. 

For all these signs of high-flying pros- 
perity, thoroughbred racing is entering 
a tricky period, one that may be less in- 
fluenced by fears of recession than by 
the judgment of those who manage in- 
dividual tracks and administer the sport 
itself. If not in 1970, then certainly in 
the early '70s, important decisions will 
have to be made on a number of ques- 
tions. Among them are offtrack betting 
(which seems certain to make its North 
American debut in the Canadian prov- 
ince of Ontario within a year), in- 
creased Sunday and night racing, uni- 
form medication rules, just pension 
plans for backstrctch help and sat- 
isfactory agreements between tracks and 
unions to prevent strikes like the one 


that threatens to wipe out the entire 
Santa Anita meeting. 

“The welfare of racing," says John 
Schapiro, president of Laurel, who is 
also starting his second term as head of 
the 57-member Thoroughbred Racing 
Associations, "is, of course, tied in with 
the economy of the nation. We would 
have to expect a downward trend— just 
like any merchant — if there is a bad re- 
cession. But right now the trend is up. 
Our big problem is that we can’t fight a 
downward trend the way other business- 
es can, because we are so heavily reg- 
ulated by law.” 

In California, where there is obviously 
reason for concern, Santa Anita General 
Manager Fred Ryan says, “1 believe rac- 
ing is in a troublesome period. It is almost 
at its zenith and we must lake steps to 
market our product better. This is one in- 
dustry where you can't pass on increased 
costs to customers easily.” 

Jim Stewart, Ryan’s counterpart at 
crosstown Hollywood Park, is one of a 
growing number of thoroughbred offi- 
cials who recognize the enormous growth 
of harness racing without — as has so of- 
ten been the custom — treating the rival 
sport as some sort of disease that must 
be banished by summoning the nearest 
witch doctor. Night harness racing at 
Hollywood, says Stewart, "was up about 
20% in 1969 and I wouldn't be sur- 
prised, in the next five years, to see it 
grow another 50% .” Lynn Stone, new- 
ly elected president of Churchill Downs, 
adds, "Some of our people feel that 
thoroughbred racing hasn’t equaled the 
growth of harness racing and other pro- 
fessional sports.” Indeed it hasn't in re- 
cent years, and one obvious reason is 
that flat racing, like pro football, is at 
near-peak acceptance and no longer can 
expect startling annual leaps in atten- 
dance. Trotting can. 

"We are really thrilled about our pos- 
sibilities,” says Pres Jenuine, general 
manager of the Western Harness Rac- 
ing Association. “We're not Chicago 
or New York yet, no instant success — 
but neither were they when they start- 
ed. We have a way to go to approach 
Yonkers, for example, where the per 
capita betting is about $130 compared 
to our S75 or so.” 

Roughly at the same point, a con- 
tinent away, is Phil Baker, general man- 


ager of the thoroughbred associations 
that lease Liberty Bell Park. When Nesh- 
aminy Park is completed in 1971, at a 
cost of $34 million, Baker will be able 
to offer 200 straight days of racing in 
the area, a strong inducement for horse- 
men to settle in one place and benefit 
from the increased purses almost cer- 
tain to be available. 

And then there is Marje Lindheimer 
Everett, who seldom finds things to her 
liking and who witnessed a drop of 
around 10% in both attendance and han- 
dle at Chicago’s Arlington Park. Says 
Marje, "The horse-racing situation in 
the United States is critical. The satu- 
ration point has been reached. We are 
now in the same position as football 
and major league baseball because of 
overexpansion. Many states now have 
year-round racing, and this is unhealthy 
because of the shortage of horses. There 
arc more racing operations and more 
days than ever before, and the supply 
can’t keep up with the demand." Some 
horsemen could tell Marje that she may 
find herself in even shorter supply of 
good horses in 1970 if she is successful 
in obtaining any more night-racing dates. 
And, needless to say, many others sim- 
ply do not agree with her. The two trot- 
ting meetings at Chicago's Sportsman’s 
Park in 1969 showed increases in at- 
tendance and betting. Bill Johnston, 
president of both sponsoring harness as- 
sociations, feels that the way to con- 
tend with more racing dates is to offer 
better competition and, obviously, he 
believes his programs are superior. He 
also views the possibility of recession 
with equanimity, or something close to 
it. "All 1 know,” he says, "is that when 
the banks were closed in 1929, the race- 
tracks were still running.” 

Well, the flat and harness tracks will 
be running full blast in 1970. If there is 
nothing as yet in prospect to equal the 
duels between Arts and Letters and Ma- 
jestic Prince (the Prince is hurt again 
and may not race this winter) or the 
sight of Nevele Pride trotting away with 
all the records in the book, something 
will come along for sure. Meanwhile, 
how about a winter-book parlay of 
Charles Engelhard’s Protanto to win the 
Derby and Johnny Simpson's Timothy 
T. to win the Hambletonian? Brother, 
can you spare $2? end 
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TEXAS HANGS ON TO ITS NO. 1 


Notre Dame came close — and Penn State was rooting for the upset — but after Cotton Speyrer made a heroic 
catch in the fading moments ( below), Texas nailed down the national championship by DAN JENKINS 



A nd so there lies a young man named 
i Cotton Speyrer, all 5' II” and 169 
pounds of him, ringing out the old hun- 
dred years of college football and ring- 
ing in the new, holding onto something 
called No. 1 and clinging also, for what- 
ever sentimental value it may be worth 
around Austin, to the very overwrought 
lives of Darrell Royal and his hordes of 
Texas Longhorn followers. Speyrer has 
just wheeled back, knelt, lurched and 
scooped up a forward pass thrown by 
another obstinate elf, James Street, on 
a gravely executed play that will simply 
have to be filed away among the real trea- 
sures of the sport. For it was this gam- 
ble in those last fading moments of the 
Cotton Bowl — this fourth-down pass 
from one gutty urchin to another — that 
enabled Texas to defeat a valiant Notre 
Dame team 21-17 in as courageous a 
game as any two schools played through- 
out the whole of the century. 

In fact, the way the thundering af- 
ternoon was controlled and more or less 
dominated by the inspired play of the 
urchins — and not just Street and Speyr- 
er but Notre Dame’s marvelous Joe 
Theismann, as well — carried with it a 
message of what college football is all 
about. Here they were down on the sog- 
gy Cotton Bowl turf last week, in the 
best of the four New Year’s Day games, 
surrounded by pro prospects of enticing 
quality, from the stampeding Steve Wor- 
ster to the ponderous Mike McCoy, and 
it was the thin-waisted, seemingly frag- 
ile guys competing for honor, coach, 
campus and blonde who seized the day 
and turned it into a milestone. 

After all, it had been Joe Theismann, 
the South River Road Runner who is 
only 6' and 170 — hardly a Roman Ga- 
briel — who almost whirled the Irish be- 
yond their fondest memories of the Four 
Horsemen in Pasadena. Theismann’s 
passing, faking and scampering shocked 
Texas and gave Notre Dame a 10-point 
lead in the game’s first 15 minutes and 
20 seconds. And it was his same mul- 
tiple ability to escape the quick rush 
and find the open receiver that brought 
the Irish back in the fourth quarter and 
put Ara Parseghian’s beautifully pre- 
pared team ahead again 1 7-14, with only 
6:52 left to play. 

If any Texas fans were truly surprised 
by the fury with which Notre Dame was 
playing, by Theismann’s record passing 
in the Cotton Bowl (17 completions for 
231 yards and two touchdowns) or by 


the notorious defensive work of Line- 
backer Bob Olson, they must have for- 
gotten a basic fact — that Notre Dame 
is Notre Dame. When you added to it 
the fact that the school was making its 
first bowl appearance in 45 years and 
going against the No. 1 team, then all 
Texans should have known they’d be 
up to their Stetsons in a crusade. And 
it wouldn’t matter whether the Irish 
would be using big mean McCoys or 
flighty little Theismanns. 

As the Notre Dame quarterback had 
said before it all got started under a 
blue Texas sky (outlined against the 
three surviving Four Horsemen, who 
had flown in for the epic occasion): 
‘‘I’ve never been so keyed up for a game, 
and I’ve never felt so confident.” 

The Notre Dame performance was 
good enough to have won against any 
team but Texas. The differences were a 
hard-running Longhorn backfield that 
tore out 331 yards rushing from the 
Wishbone T; a quick-thinkingcoach who 
has proved over and over that he can 
be dagger sharp when a game is, as he 


puts it, ‘‘in heat”; and Street, whose qual- 
ity of leadership would not allow his 
team to lose in all of the 20 games that 
he worked. 

Leadership is a quality we often over- 
look in this era of Archie Mannings and 
Jim Plunketts, the gifted physical types 
who will probably become great pros. 
Perhaps many of them are leaders, too, 
but as yet none of them has a record 
like the one Street posted at Texas or 
that of another winner, Penn State's 
Chuck Burkhart. 

Which brings up the fact, momentarily 
at least, that Penn State might have 
grabbed one or two No. I plaques had 
Texas not beaten Notre Dame. The Nit- 
tany Lions embarrassed Missouri in the 
Orange Bowl 10-3, the same score by 
which USC topped Michigan in the Rose 
Bowl. Joe Paterno’s team did the job in 
its usual manner — with a magnificent de- 
fense that intercepted seven passes, re- 
covered two fumbles and generally made 
Missouri look sick. 

Paterno, an amusing and likable coach 
on the order of Royal and John Mc- 
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Kay of USC. had every right to try to 
argue his team into the No. 1 spot since 
it. too. finished 11-0. but no one paid 
much attention. The feeling, obviously, 
was that Texas won under more pres- 
sure in the big games and with greater 
ease in the earlier pushovers. Even Mc- 
Kay, who probably faced a tougher over- 
all schedule than either and who also 
wound up unbeaten — but once tied — 
admitted that Texas deserved to be the 
national champion. 

Besides, one can't escape the fact that 
Joe Paterno and his boys had a chance 
to take on the Longhorns in Dallas and 
passed it up for another trip to Miami 
and the sunshine. Penn State will have 
to live with that, along with No. 2. 

All season Street and Burkhart got 
the job done, and last week both did it 
one last time. Burkhart, who lost one 
of his contact lenses during the first half, 
completed several key passes, including 
one for the game's only touchdown. 
Street's performance was a bit more spec- 
tacular because he operated under a 
greater strain — that of being No. I. It 
was Street, we must recall, who almost 
singlehandedly got Texas by an Arkansas 
team playing its game of a lifetime in Fay- 
etteville with a President and the whole 
world watching. A handsome, dapper 
senior with sideburns and a gabby per- 
sonality, Street, who will get no closer 
to the pros than a 50-yard-line seat, just 
jabbered and ran and passed and gam- 
bled until Arkansas was beaten. 

It was the same against Notre Dame. 
Street had already driven the Longhorns 
74 and 77 yards to get back in the game, 
and now, behind 17 14. he was being re- 
quired to do it again, flawlessly, because 
there was no time left for mistakes. 

The Texas players say that in mo- 
ments of crisis Street has a habit of bab- 
bling incoherently, saying things like, 
"It’s guts up time. . . . Gotta get 
'em. ... No holdin' now. ... No 
fumblin’. . . . Everbody get their 
man. . . . Let’s gut it up ... '* And 
he's apt to continue until somebody like 
Bob McKay, the big tackle, says, "Aw, 
James, shut up and call the play." 

On that last drive Street hit a sideline 
pass to Speyrer for a big gain, but the 
rest of the time he faked and pitched to 
his strong backs, Worster, Ted Koy and 
Jim Bertelsen, for the usual chunks of 
short yardage. Worster would tear in- 
side, sometimes smothered so deep by 
Notre Dame defenders that all you could 


sec was a moving heap of jerseys. But it 
moved enough. 

There was a great big time out at the 
Notre Dame 20-yard line when Texas 
faced fourth down and two to go with 
only 4:26 remaining. Street went to the 
sideline to sec Royal, and Bob Olson 
went to his sideline to confer with Par- 
seghian. Meanwhile 73.000 hearts asked 
for a transplant. Texas was in field-goal 
range, but what would a tie do? Make 
Penn State, which would beat Missouri, 
or USC, which would beat Michigan, 
the No. 1 team? 

Royal stayed with his triple-option of- 
fense, an attack that had made Texas 
the second alltimc rushing team in col- 


lege football during the regular season. 
Street faked Worster into the midsection, 
wiggled down the line and pitched to 
Ted Koy, who got the two yards by an 
eyelash just as Bob Olson arrived. 

Now three more running plays found 
Texas at the Notre Dame 10. It was 
fourth-and-two again, 2:26 to play and 
another time out. Street went to Royal, 
and Olson went to Ara. It was a re- 
prieve for the field goal, but Royal has 
always said, "When you're No. 1 , you've 
got to try to stay that way or get car- 
ried out feet first.” 

The whole stadium was on its feet, 
and the bands were blaring out a cou- 
ple of fairly familiar fight songs, while 
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Street and Olson talked to their brains. 

Street said. "How ‘bout the counter 
option fake to the short side?" 

Royal mulled it over. 

Across the way. Parseghian was cer- 
tain Texas would either run wide or pass. 
Olson was told to play the run first. It 
was percentages. 

Out on the field now Cotton Speyrer, 
his back turned to the Notre Dame de- 
fense. was signaling the bench. He was 
dragging his thumb across his chest in 
the manner of a hitchhiker. The signal 
to Royal meant that Speyrer's defender, 
Clarence Ellis, was playing him tight and 
to the inside. It meant that Speyrer 
thought he could get outside on him 
for a quick pass. 

"Left 89 Out," said Royal. 

Street blinked. It was the Arkansas 
thing all over again. Royal calling a pass 
in a moment of supreme stress and James 
wondering. “Coach, are you sure?" 

“Watch for the keep first.” said Dar- 
rell. “You might be able to fall for two 
yards. But if you can't, drill it to Cot- 
ton. He says he’s open on the out.” 

Street went to the Texas huddle and 
said, “Awright, suck it up. This might 
be our last play of the season, so let's 
make it a good one. . . . Everybody 
get tough. . . .” Then he looked right 
at Cotton Speyrer and called the play. 

Street took the snap, looked at the 
end coming up fast, stopped and threw. 
It was low, but Speyrer did his thing 
and made the catch. And three plays 
later, with exactly 1 :08 on the clock, an- 
other urchin, Billy Dale, a 5 ; lO", 190- 
pound junior who had replaced Ted Koy, 
hugged a hand-off from Street and fol- 
lowed a couple of blocks by Worster 
and Tight End Randy Pcschcl into the 
end zone. 

In that instant Darrell Royal won his 
second unanimous national champion- 
ship of the 1960s and firmly took his 
place among the coaching elite. Urchins 
do accomplish wonders. 

It had certainly been a properly dra- 
matic game to close out a century and 
one that had a thoroughly impassioned 
buildup. M uch of the pregame discussion 
centered around Notre Dame’s huge 
tackle. Mike McCoy, who is 6' 5* and 
280, and the offensive guard from Tex- 
as who would be asked to block him. 
The Texan was a junior named Mike 
Dean, a quick-smiling, blond-haired pre- 
med major who weighs only 210 pounds. 

Dean played his role well, saying that 



the first thing he would do would be to 
try and make friends with McCoy. “It's 
not all that bad.” Dean said. “I’ll only 
be blocking on him 90 ' of the time.” 

Of course, the idea of poor little Mike 
Dean trying to handle McCoy — the el- 
ephant. the nonhuman — gave Texas fans 
a cause beyond the contest itself. Es- 
pecially after a Dallas writer quoted 
McCoy as saying, “I don't intend to 
make friends with him. Actually, I've 
looked at the films, and I don’t see any 
problems.” 

There were those Longhorn rooters 
who were so fascinated with the con- 
tinuing publicity about McCoy's size 
and strength that they could not resist 
going to the motel where Notre Dame 
was headquartered and peering at him. 
Two of Royal's more intense worshipers 
were among these. And one day one of 
them said, "McCoy's the biggest man 
I've ever seen. He makes Bob Lilly look 
like me.” 

To which the other said, “Yeah, and 
all I know is, my little runty-legged Mike 
Dean’s gonna eat his tail up.” 

Dean played well against McCoy, get- 
ting a good deal of double-team help 
from Bob McKay. Dean would slice at 
McCoy’s feel and get pieces of him. 
He scrapped and scrambled. 

At times, however, McCoy 
overpowered everyone and got 
to the ball. Texas didn’t spend 
the afternoon running at him, 
although Street optioned him 
a few times for good gains by 
Worster. 

"He's awfully massive and 
scary," said Dean later. "I got 
pretty tired, but so did he. 

Frankly, with his buildup, I 
thought he'd show me more 
football player than that. I’ll 
tell you who the great play- 
er is. It's that Olson.” 

And so that battle end- 
ed in rather a standoff, 
much to the satisfaction 
and well-being of 
Mike Dean. 

If there was a relaxed 
moment of humor to 
be shared by both squads 
and coaching staffs, some- 
thing to force a crack in 
the bustling pressure, it was 
provided at a big luncheon the 
day before the kickoff by Texas Gov- 
ernor Preston Smith. He not only wel- 


comed all of the good visitors from "Il- 
linois," he repeatedly referred to Ara as 
“Coach Parse-agan.” Seriously. 

A bit embarrassed. Royal had leaned 
over to Parseghian on the dais and whis- 
pered. “He went to Texas Tech." And 
when Ara finally appeared before the 
microphone he cordially thanked "Gov- 
ernor Schmidt," and collapsed the room 
in laughter. 

Bowl games are essentially supposed 
to be fun for everybody concerned, 
of course, and Notre Dame's players, 
officials, coaches and fans seemed to 
enjoy all of the entertainment that was 
provided for them and the massive 
attention they received. The school's 
first venture into modern post-sea- 
son play will probably be considered 
a success in everything but the final 
score. 

That, too, might have been different 
if Notre Dame's opponent had been a 
team without a few midgets like James 
Street and Cotton Speyrer and Mike 
Dean, who can't do anything but play 
college football — and can’t do any- 
thing but win. end 


Paterno and Burkhart disagree with the polls. 
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T he last tourist to see Hawaii at its very best was 
a traveling man named Captain James Cook, who 
arrived, first class, aboard the HMS Resolution 
in January of 1778. "They are remarkably cheerful and 
friendly. The country seems to be both well-wooded 
and watered." he wrote in his log — thereby starting 
what may be history's longest-running string of cli- 
ches about paradise. 

If we are to believe all we hear about it, Hawaii is: 
the green jewel of the Pacific, a heaven cooled by 
trade winds, the lush land of swaying palms and sway- 
ing hips. Nut-brown maidens wearing grass skirts from 
here on down and not much but necklaces of flowers 
from here on up. That old tropic moon just hanging up 
there, pasted against the blue-black sky. Orchids, pine- 
apples. coconuts. Flowered sportshirts that would get 
you thrown out of your old home town and motherly 
dresses called muumuus. 

Hawaii is all those things at times, true. But Hawaii 
also is freeways and traffic jams and homemade smog 
hanging low over Honolulu and empty Miller High Life 
cans on the beach at Waikiki. It is fenced-off holes in 
the ground with signs noting that a new superluxury 
hotel will soon rise on this spot called the Hawaii 
Luau or the Pacific Upapalu or something like that. 
One and a half million visitors in 1969, 19.8% more 
coming this year and a high estimate of five million by 
1975. The state now has 22.275 hotel rooms, with 
38.000 projected for 1970 and a $32.5 million cam- 
paign by the major airlines to convince more people 
to come on out and join the crowd. A crisis is coming 
to the land, and if you are ever going to visit Hawaii 


you had better do it now. say this year or next, be- 
cause paradise is almost lost. 

Not entirely lost. Almost. The saving thing about Ha- 
waii is that it comes in clumps, with eight major is- 
lands. The giants of the tourist industry have been 
concentrating so far mostly on Oahu, slowly turning it 
into a sort of Las Vegas with ukuleles, Getting to the 
other islands is simply a matter of inevitable logistics. 

In fact, you may now skip Honolulu — that is. if get- 
ting away from it all is your goal — and search else- 
where for the strum of soft guitars and lovely hula 
hands. Life in Honolulu, and indeed on most of Oahu, 
has become pretty much like the inside of a bass 
drum, and as that noted early Hawaiian chieftain, Ka- 
mehameha, would surely have said, "A ohe o'u liki hoi- 
hoi" or "Who needs it?" 

The way to see Hawaii, while there is still time, lies 
in doing what the resident Hawaiians do: get out of 
town. A little bit of elementary research will lead one 
to the inescapable conclusion that Honolulans sneak- 
ily retreat to such places as the big island of Hawaii to 
kick off their sandals and relax, or to pure, gemlike lit- 
tle hideaways on Maui or Molokai. 

Understand, this is not new or startling news: peo- 
ple have been doing this for years and you are not likely 
to discover a beach where no other foot has trod — nor 
are you going to drop anchor in some virgin cove and 
look up to see dugout canoes full of natives paddling 
out to offer you bananas. Tourists and tour groups have 
been visiting these same locations for years, and the is- 
lands that make up the Hawaiian chain are all explored. 
Still, tour groups have a tendency to hurry one up a bit, 
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Near Hana Ranch on the isle of Maui the seascape is fine and the swimming super. 


to sightsee on a look-and-run basis, and there are re- 
sorts out there which have been briefly looked at but not 
really discovered in the sense of time spent exploring. 
Better yet. some of the smaller spots in the out islands 
do not cater to tour groups, and it is in such places that 
the feeling of discovery picks up. Hawaiians tend to be 
adventure-conscious anyway — perhaps it is something 
they pump into their pineapple juice at school — and 
they range far and wide around the archipelago for 
their sport. 


It is an established fact of the sport world, for ex- 
ample. that some of the best game fishing anywhere 
lies not off Oahu but off Hawaii's Kona coast, out of a 
scruffy little community called Kailua-Kona. It was here 
that a 1,100-pound Pacific blue marlin was caught in 
1937 (tying the world record) and it was here that a pro- 
fessional fishing skipper named Bart Miller, a bare- 
footed escapee from the Professional Golfers Asso- 
ciation, recently broke all world records by catching 
100 marlin in 10 months— the biggest one a 900-pound- 

conrlnited 
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er. ending up with an average of 267 
pounds each. He also was the first 
man to catch five marlin in one day, 
each over 200 pounds. (“The secret," 
says Miller, "is to catch and use live 
tuna for bait and not to give up. Stay 
out all night if you have to." The 
other Kailua fishermen began to call 
him Captain Midnight.) 

And there are other excellent rea- 
sons for getting away to the out 
islands. Hunting is what could 
modestly be called sensational on 
the slopes of Hawaii's Hualalai Moun- 
tain — parts of which have been cop- 
ied from Colorado — where pheasant, 
grouse, partridge and monster tur- 
keys flush out of the brown African 
grass, where there are plenty of Axis 
deer, wild Mauna Kea sheep and 
where hunters practically stumble 
over javelina. In fact, professional 
guide Eugene Ramos of Hawaii Trails 
will kick open the door of his Land 
Rover at the 8.000-foot level any day 
at dawn and say. "You wanted a wild 
goat? Maybe a trophy head for your 
den. say, mmm, a 23-inch spread on 
the horns?" The hunter will nod ea- 
gerly. "Well," Ramos will say, "look 
right over there." 

Sailing also can be a quietly lone- 
ly pastime, which is what it should 
be, without tacking into a boatload of 
Rotarians, almost anywhere along the 
Kona coast. And on Maui, waterfalls 
fed by rain splash down miles of rocks 
to form secret swimming holes of 
pure, shimmering, clean water — with 
cliffs all around for diving. Joe Dan- 
iels, who has no official title but acts 
as a social director of the hideaway 
Hotel Hana Ranch, knows where the 
Waioka Pools are and, with practi- 
cally no nudging, conducts horseback 
picnics out to them. 

And why should one dodge surf- 
boards and incoming outriggers at 
Waikiki, for example, when surely the 
world's best place is the black-sand 
Hamoa Beach at Hana — which is 
claimed by Author James Michener 
to be the most perfect Hawaiian beach 
in the world? There are a lot of old- 
time islanders, anxious to keep it to 
themselves, who feel he ought to 
have his typewriter taken away for 
that one. 

The key to all of this, finding the 


From the air Kona Village, gathered around a sheltered lagoon 
on an ancient lava flow, offers a ruggedly attractive Hawaiian setting. 
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hideaway Hawaii, is escape, a com- 
modity that grows more and more 
scarce as civilization and the hotel 
builders stalk the land. The idea this 
year should be to spend an entire 
day, a week if possible, without see- 
ing one person wearing that plastic- 
covered name tag on his flowered 
shirt. You know the tag. It says some- 
thing like Slapdash Tours across the 
top. And then: "Hi there! My name 
is [penciled in] Horace Trindle. 
What's yours?" 

But one must hurry. The Kona 
coast of Hawaii will be the next to go, 
although there is still time, a year or 
so perhaps, to see it in its unspoiled 
state before it becomes hotel row on 
the hillside. The hamlet of Kailua- 
Kona already has a parking problem, 
which is grimly prophetic, and the 
town now has its own delicatessen — 
which is a harbinger of bad times if 
there ever was one. Down at the far 
end of the town's main stem the Kona 
Hilton, which easily qualifies as one 
of the world's top 10 alltime ugly 
structures, is building a new addition 
to pump in more people, and all the 
land up toward Kona Village at Kau- 
pulehu has been seized by develop- 
ers who have something like a luxu- 
rious Levittown in mind. 

But there are a few holdouts 
against the ravening crowd. Maui's 
little-known Hana Ranch, for example, 
is a working cattle spread first and a 
hotel second. It is one of the few re- 
sorts left that do not ardently so- 
licit guests and is a place where, upon 
landing at the little airstrip, one is 
apt to be met by the manager in his 
own station wagon. On Molokai the 
rustic Hotel Molokai is in just the 
right state of falling apart to be com- 
fortable and is much favored by deer 
hunters. The tiny (73 units) Kona Vil- 
lage resort on Hawaii is a discovery 
that one will never forget, complete 
with thatch-roof cottages and such- 
comforts as a wrecked 40-foot sloop 
on the beach which someone has 
thoughtfully converted into an out- 
door bar. 

Signal Companies, Inc., which 
owns Kona Village, intends to keep 
the place as pure as possible, spurred 
in part by the fact that it is one of the 
spots where Hawaiians themselves 


go to hide out, to swim, surf, hunt 
and sail. Randolph Galt, who runs it 
all from Honolulu but finds excuses 
to get over there as much as pos- 
sible. has installed the world's most 
relaxed staff to operate the village. It 
includes Manager Klaus Kelterborn, 
a onetime Austrian ski instructor who 
still answers the telephone by shout- 
ing, "Here iss Klaus!" and Cyrus 
Green, a giant of a Hawaiian who 
will teach you to play the ukulele, 
dance the hula, sing Tiny Bubbles. 
catch fish or make a chi-chi (which is 
vodka, coconut syrup and pineapple 
juice; enough of them will make a va- 
cationer wade out into the lagoon 
hunting for sharks). For extra touch- 
es not to be found at any other hide- 
away, the village maids put tiny fresh 
orchids on each guest's pillow when 
turning down the beds at night — and 
at the store there is a resident parrot 
named Mac who will bite any man 
who gets close but who coos lov- 
ingly at all women. 

Across the Alenuihaha channel on 
Maui, Hana Ranch has surrounded it- 
self with a tenderly groomed 18-hole 
pitch-and-putt course, each hole and 
tee marked by painted half-coconut 
shells, where the accepted golfing 
costume is bare feet and whatever 
else the guest feels he can get by 
with. "But the bar," says Assistant 
Manager Errol Kimura, "is our spe- 
cial pride. You have seen piano bars 
in big hotels? Or noisy cocktail loung- 
es at resorts where you can't hear 
yourself think for the band and the 
clink of jewelry? Well, look at this." 

Perfect. The Hana bar sits in the 
open air under an awninglike cover; 
it faces a lush green hillside where 
the drinker can contemplate the 
cows, who chew quietly and contem- 
plate the drinker. And for a small 
extra charge, since the place is a 
working ranch, guests can saddle up 
and ride out with the Hawaiian cow- 
boys and herd the same cows. 

But life need not be all that pas- 
toral. Any Hawaiian trip, if worked 
properly, can be full of capsule ad- 
ventures. and there are a number of 
ways in which one can collect some 
souvenir lumps. 

Hana's Hamoa Beach, never mind 
what Michener said about its beauty, 


also serves up a fine, hammering surf 
plus a strong undertow for the un- 
wary. Best way to handle it is to 1) 
tell Jack, the lifeguard, to keep an 
eye on you and 2) don swim fins and 
use a paipo, which is a 44-inch-long 
bellyboard in anybody else'slanguage. 
Anyone in reasonable condition can 
learn the fine art of bellyboarding in 
an hour or two, catching rides into 
the black sand that will leave you def- 
initely dizzy and probably just as 
stoked as the ancient Hawaiians were 
over the same sport. 

That's tame. Over at Kona Village 
there are real burial caves and real 
skeletons and bodies to be discov- 
ered. Manager Kelterborn and his 
wife Helen and their dog Pample- 
mousse will take you out to see them 
(although Pamplemousse will not go 
in the caves; he is scared to, uhh, 
death of them). 

The burial caves are out on the 
lava beds that surround Kona Village. 
The mountains off to one side are 
pockmarked with old volcano cones 
— and when the last one erupted in 
1801, its flow ran down to the sea. 
leaving the small green notch where 
the village now lies. "So you see," 
says Klaus, "there really wasn't any 
other place to bury anybody." 

The village has thoughtfully pro- 
vided miners' helmets and flashlights 
for the visiting explorers. And sure 
enough, there are the bodies, in re- 
markable states of preservation, 
stretched out in the lava chambers. 

And if skeletons don't do it. Kona 
Village can offer other new diversions 
that one will never find in the more 
plush places. The village lagoon, for 
some marine biological reason, at- 
tracts a gang of Manta rays in the 
evenings just past sundown. And 
since Manta rays are tame — well, 
they act tame — their appearance al- 
ways brings a yell. "Hey, the rays 
are here!" and people will dash out 
of the dining room to go swim with 
them. "You simply hold onto the lead- 
ing edge of their wings." says Klaus, 
"and they will pull you around all 
over the lagoon." It makes for a per- 
fect end to a day. 

While the rest of Hawaii, most of 
the mainland and much of the world 
sink slowly into the sunset of com- 
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merce. such places prove that there are still travel, ad- 
venture and sport hideaways left if one searches them 
out. There is no need to rough it and camp out on the 
beach; you don't have to hide away that far. The idea 
is to simply step out of the tourist parade for a few 
days. There is still time to see Hawaii before the cli- 
ches close in completely. One might even get the ul- 
timate vacation kick — like the doctor from Seattle. 

This gentleman, an eminent gynecologist whose 
name is a household word in research circles, came 
to Kona Village to escape, to swim and sail. A ref- 
ugee from luxury hotels and name-tagged tour groups, 
he went native. He let his beard grow and he lost his 
shoes. He put aside his pants and shirts and wrapped 
himself in gaily colored lavalavas. He gradually grew 
nut-brown. And over a mai-tai at the shipwreck bar he 
told what happened. 

"I was just sitting out there on the beach,” he said 
happily ”1 was sort of staring out at the water and 
thinking about the terrible prospects of going back to 
work. Then along came this new arrival from the States. 
A real New York type. Fresh shorts from Blooming- 
dale's. the flowered shirt, camera around his neck, 
dark glasses — the whole thing. He nudged me with 
his toe and said. 'You fella gettum up me alia same 
boat to go sail in the lagoon?' 

"Imagine it! He thought I was a beachboy!" It made 
his whole vacation. 


SAND' SURF 
AMI NEW 
SWIMWEAR 

nee upon a time, way back in the '60s, most 
swimwear was designed to mold a girl into 
an ideal, if not very comfortable, all-Amer- 
ican image. Sleek and pretty on the outside, many 
swimsuits were full of bindings, inner construction and 
deceivers inside. But no more. With the start of the 
70s, gone are complicated straps, molds and darts 
— and designers have rallied to a youthful demand for 
reality: What this country needs is something that is 
easy, free and natural. 

And how they have rallied. Swim styles start the 


new decade with a look and spirit keyed to the ath- 
letic and young. Tank tops (remember tank tops?) are 
unabashedly borrowed from the boys' basketball court — 
but in the new application there is unmistakably a girl in- 
side. The happy bonus of the new style is that it can 
be matched or unmatched for endless variety, such as 
the combination worn by Cheryl Tiegs on the page op- 
posite, who chose a top from Betsey Johnson and bi- 
kini pants from Kahala. And other active fashions re- 
flect the needs of a nation with more time to play. Top 
designers have reached into the worlds of sport, com- 
ing up with jackets that look great wet or dry. pants 
that fit like Levi's, lightweight leathers that crinkle per- 
fectly and new fabrics that move. 

Whatever became of the bare look of a year or so 
ago? Look again. Swimsuits are more covered up 
than they have been in many seasons, yet they in- 
troduce a new era of styling semantics; girls can be 
as feminine, perhaps more feminine, than ever be- 
fore. Starting with the cover of this issue — showing 
Cheryl in an Oscar de La Renta long-sleeved nylon 
tank suit — the look passes the test of an active Ha- 
waiian vacation and proves that girls still resemble 
girls, but this year they can swim and play with ease 
and certainly have more fun. — JULE CAMPBELL 
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B oing a bit of hull-raising off 
Kona, Hobie Alter and Cheryl 
race their cat for the shore. 


/ 



1 1 Waioka Pools high-diving 
1, is for the daring, like Ann 
■\ Peterson, Olympic medalist. 




H ana riders Kathy Loghry and 
Ann reign in muscle-shirt 
: outfits by Betsey Johnson. 







B 


eauty and the beach: Paula 
Warner dries off in tank-top 
shirt and bikini by Erika Elias. 


W aioka's beach offers surf on 
the rocks for Kay Hughes in 
a new maillot by Bill Blass. 




lhampion diver Peterson- 
fa tank suit by Blass — so. 
1] up some offshore sunsh 




K iting in the warm Kona wind, 
Paula wears Bonnie Cashin's 
x soft leather parka and shorts. 




HAWAII continued 


HftWTfi SET THERE... 


tridmg into the sea. Ann dis- 
plays a knit suit by Marsha 
Fox for the Hamoa surf scene. 


With eight major airlines bidding for 
your business, getting to Hawaii pre- 
sents no problems. Round-trip fares 
range from $123.90 out of Los An- 
geles to $428.81 from New York, and 
United Air Lines recently inaugurated 
a daily nonstop from New York — al- 
though it is a tedious 11 -hour flight. 
United and the others also offer a 
package that includes island-hopping 
for $5 a trip with Hawaiian or Aloha 
Airways. To beat the Honolulu crush, 
you may fly directly to Hilo on the is- 
land of Hawaii. From Hilo it is a pleas- 
ant drive around the island to Kona, 
or you may fly to Kailua-Kona via 
Aloha or Hawaiian Airways. There are 
a number of options for travelers but 
the most entertaining one is the tiny 
Royal Hawaiian Air Service, which 
flies directly to the Kona Village air- 
strip or Hana-Maui airstrip, near the 


ranch. The chief pilot, Darwin Ham- 
mersley, spins delightful stories about 
Hawaiian history and points out spots 
of interest along the way. At Kona Vil- 
lage, rates range from $55 to $75 a 
day, double occupancy — including all 
meals. Boats, sailboats and snorkel- 
ing equipment are all free at the vil- 
lage, and deep sea fishing charters 
to the Kona coast are available for 
$125 a day through skipper Jim Rob- 
inson. Hunting tours to Hualalai 
Mountain and other spots can be ar- 
ranged through Hawaii Trails at the 
village; $15 for the license, $125 a 
day for the trip, success practically 
guaranteed. At Hana Ranch, rates 
range from $65 a day to $85 a day. 
double occupancy. American plan — 
with the barefoot golf course free and 
horseback riding to the Waioka Pools 
available at a slight extra cost. 


...WHAT TO TAKE THERE 


For the 1970 Hawaiian (or any) va- 
cation look: the suit on the cover is 
by Oscar de La Renta for Fantasy 
Swimwear, made of nylon Helanca 
and costs $36 at Bonwit Teller, New 
York, and Hutzler's, Baltimore. On 
page 35 Cheryl wears a cotton jer- 
sey tank top by Betsey Johnson; $15 
at Betsey, Bunky and Nini, New York. 
Her Hawaiian-printed bikini pants are 
by Kahala. The set. bikini pants and 
matching top, is $19 at B. Altman, 
New York, and Carol and Mary, Hon- 
olulu. On the following page cata- 
maran sailor Hobie Alter wears trunks 
made of tear-proof nylon by Laguna; 
$8 at J.L. Hudson, Detroit. Cheryl's 
black wet-look nylon cire jacket has 
a diagonal zippered closing. It is by 
Oscar de La Renta for Fantasy and 
is $32 at B Altman. The Hobie Cat 
14 costs $1,195 at Coast Catamaran. 
Miami and San Juan Capistrano. Cal- 
if. On the same page diver Ann Pe- 
terson wears a red panne velvet tank 
suit by Vicki Cooper for UHa; $32 at 
Bloomingdale's, New York. Opposite: 
horsewomen Kathy Loghry and Ann 
wear cotton jersey muscle shirts and 
matching pants by Betsey Johnson. 
The shirts are $20 and pants $24 at 
Betsey, Bunky and Nini. On the next 


page Paula Warner wears a spare- 
ribbed cotton knit tank top and stretch 
terry bikini pants by Erika Elias for 
Hang Ten. The shirt is $6, pants $13 
at Lord & Taylor, New York. On the 
facing page Kay Hughes wears a V- 
neck, black-bordered tank suit made 
of stretch nylon. It comes with a jack- 
et and is by Bill Blass; $75 at Lord & 
Taylor and Shillito's. Cincinnati. On 
the following page Paula is wearing 
a water-repellent capeskin parka and 
black short-shorts, by Bonnie Cashin 
for Philip Sills. They are $t40 at 
Saks Fifth Avenue, New York. On 
the same page hunting guide Eu- 
gene Ramos wears a windbreaker 
which rolls into a belt. Designed by 
Mighty-Mac, it is $30 at Abercrombie 
& Fitch. New York. Facing: Ann Pe- 
terson's heather and white tank suit 
is 75% Arnel and 25% nylon, de- 
signed by Bill Blass; $35 at Bonwit 
Teller and Shillito's. On the page at 
left Ann's striped two-piece knitted 
suit features a bra top cut like a 
boy's shirt in back. It is made of 
Acrilan by Marsha Fox for Alvin Dus- 
kin and costs $42 at Lord & Taylor. 
Her paipo, or mini-surfboard, is by 
Rick Newcombe, $59 at Con Surf- 
boards, Santa Monica, Calif. end 
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PART 3: TELEVISION AND SPORT 


ADVENTURES OF SUPERSPY! 


Or how the networks scheme, plot and concoct in the best espionage tradition as they try to do in their 
brothers at the bidding table and bring home to their viewers the sporting bacon by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


T he most stimulating TV game of 
them all is not a proper spectator 
sport, for it is fraught with cutpurse mo- 
rality, unfair play and general dirty-pool 
derring-do. Such a game shown publicly 
could warp the moral fiber and soil the 
security blanket of Super Spectator since 
he presumably still embraces a cherry- 
pie belief in American sportsmanship 
and all-round aboveboardness. 

No, the biggest television game is 
played for keeps in locked executive 
suites, in dim and very expensive res- 
taurants, on the jump seats of leased Cad- 
illac limousines, with secret recording 
devices and confidential reports and the 
planting of damaging information in sen- 
sitive places. The object of the game is 
for one television network to win, wan- 
gle, wrest or somehow winkle away from 
its competitors the rights to televise 
certain events. Often this can be ac- 
complished through the unvarnished 
tactic of bidding a lot more money 
than anyone else. Yet the possibilities 
for intrigue and originality arc endless 
and irresistible. As Carl Lindeniann 


Jr., vice-president of NBC Sports, says, 
"This can be a very dirty business." 
In hot pursuit of games to buy for 
their networks, the bosses of TV sport — 
friendly, plain, open-faced, guy-next- 
door pals though they seem to be in 
everyday life — are at times transformed 
into doers of exceedingly sly deeds. 
And one suspects, since no kind of 
evil worthy of hue and cry is involved 
and since the public gets its sport just 
fine on one network or another, that 
the opportunity to one-up a foe is 
part of the pleasure of TV’s little fam- 
ily game. In any event, it is a game 
in which it pays to keep your eyes 
open. 

Consider an afternoon in 1966 when 
CBS Sports Director Jack Dolph glanced 
idly out of his office window in the CBS 
skyscraper and gazed, as he often did 
"to rest my weary, weary eyes,” across 
the narrow canyon of 53rd Street into 
an office of the ABC skyscraper — an of- 
fice occupied by one unsuspecting Barry 
Frank, Director of Sports Planning for 
ABC. There, to Dolph’s amazement and 


profound curiosity, he saw sitting at 
Frank’s tweedy elbow one Martin Car- 
michael, the television representative 
for the Professional Golfers' Associ- 
ation. Now this might not have piqued 
Dolph's curiosity or offended his sense 
of fair play quite so much had it not 
been true that only hours earlier CBS 
had made an offer to Marty Carmichael 
to buy the rights to the PGA tour. 
As Jack Dolph stared between the sky- 
scrapers — no longer idly — he found that 
though he could not read lips he had 
a very clear idea of what was being 
said. "I’m afraid old Marty was over 
there shopping our bid,” says Dolph. 
"He spilled our offer and figured ABC 
would top us by a few bucks, and I sup- 
pose old Barry was encouraging that to 
its fullest extent." Later that same af- 
ternoon CBS arranged a confrontation 
with Carmichael. "Needless to say," re- 
calls Dolph, "Marty was embarrassed 
and contrite. But ABC got the tour- 
naments, and I believe Barry Frank’s 
office was moved to the other side of 
the building.” 

continued 



REKINDLING THEIR OLD Vl&oR WITH NEW 
MONEY, ABC DEVELOPS A NEW gjP STRATEGY 


TELEVISION rontiitued 


Occasionally, plain misunderstandings 
can send the best-laid network plans 
astray. In the scramble for rights to 
the 1968 Winter Olympics at Grenoble, 
NBC made a lavish presentation of its 
sport programming to the French com- 
mittee. In slide and still photo and 
film and song the network boasted 
about the glory of its productions: the 
World Series, the Orange Bowl, the 
Rose Bowl, the Super Bowl. When it 
was all over, the French awarded the 
rights to ABC. The disappointed NBC 
group left, and a puzzled Frenchman 
from the committee tugged at the sleeve 
of an ABC man and said with gen- 
uine bewilderment, "I thought NBC's 
talk was all right but, please, can you 
tell me why they keep boasting of their 
‘Bowel Games.’ I thought that showed 
questionable taste.” 

The complexities in negotiating for 
an enormous event like the Olympics 
can be maddening indeed. During deal- 
ings for rights to the 1 968 Games in Mex- 
ico City, scarcely a day went by with- 
out one network executive or another 
picking up his phone and hearing a 
low Spanish inflection in his ear: "Se- 
nor, I can deleever the Olympeecs tel- 
eevision for you." Many of these calls, 
it was assumed, came from phone 
booths in Grand Central Station or 
Brooklyn candy stores and lacked any 
mark of officialdom. But no one knew 
for sure who would be the real in- 
fluential force on the Mexican com- 
mittee, so nearly every contact had to 


be taken seriously. At one point NBC 
hired an "investigative reporter" (eu- 
phemism for you know what) to nose 
out background information and look 
for enemy operatives. 

The NBC man learned almost imme- 
diately, to his network's dismay, that 
ABC had long since established a beach- 
head: 18 months before serious nego- 
tiations began ABC had dispatched to 
Mexico one James C. Hagerty, an ABC 
vice-president, a former press secretary 
to Dwight Eisenhower and a warm ac- 
quaintance of Adolfo Lopez Mateos, 
who had been one of Mexico's most pop- 
ular presidents. Hagerty quickly rees- 
tablished his Eisenhower-era rapport 
with Mateos, and soon other ABC agents 
were forging strong relationships with 
various members of the Mexican com- 
mittee. All this sad news was reported 
to headquarters by NBC's man, and by 
the time Carl Lindemann arrived in Mex- 
ico City, "I knew our case was hope- 
less. The things that went on in those 
negotiations, believe me, were not in the 
tradition of the Olympic Games." 

NBC eventually bid S2.2 million and 
CBS did not bid at all. But ABC came 
in with a thundering offer miles above 
its competition: S4.5 million. Whatever 
rapport ABC's Good Neighbor team- 
mates had established, it did not seem 
to save the network any money. 

Among other things that NBC's man 
had picked up were rumblings that a Ma- 
serati sports car had somehow changed 
ownership in ABC's dealings with a 


member of the Olympic Committee. This 
was never proved. In fact, NBC’s peo- 
ple did not even trouble to spread such 
talk beyond their own bailiwick. Thus, 
it is worthy of note that in a general 
discussion with ABC's Roone Arledgc 
about the ethics of negotiation, the sub- 
ject was again brought up. Let it be 
made clear that in this particular con- 
versation no specific mention was made 
of the 1968 Olympics, of Mexico, of Mex- 
icans or of Mascrati-made automobiles. 
Arledge was simply asked a broad ques- 
tion about whether or not he had ever 
offered gifts of money or other where- 
withal to gain favor from men who held 
control of the rights to any events. With 
his brow knit in a quizzical frown, he re- 
plied hesitantly: "Well, do you mean 
have I ever given something like — oh, 
say — a $15,000 Maserati to gain an ad- 
vantage for something like — oh, say — 
an Olympics?" And he went on to add, 
very seriously, "No, no, 1 haven’t. But. 
of course, if it would save a million bucks 
or so 1 suppose I would." His example 
was an enormous coincidence. What else 
could one conclude? 

Hypothetical Maseratis notwithstand- 
ing, the idea of including gifts, favors 
or cold cash in exchange for an advan- 
tage in negotiating for events is by no 
means anathema to TV sport executives 
(nor, in truth, is it particularly distaste- 
ful to corporate captains from almost 
any corner of American industry). 
Whether CBS's onetime president, James 
Aubrey, did or did not pay S50.000 to 



find out in advance ABC's bid for the 
NFL rights in 1964 is perhaps moot. 
The ethics or lack thereof are not par- 
ticularly surprising to NBC's Linde- 
mann, who shrugs ("This is the way 
things are"), or CBS's Bill MacPhail, 
who smiles (“I don't know if the mon- 
ey changed hands, but it was well spent 
if it did”), or ABC's Arledge. who mops 
his ever-damp brow ("The rules of this 
game are not very clearly defined”). 

As an object lesson in precisely how 
undefined are the rules of TV's game, 
consider the past decade with respect to 
the NCAA football fortunes in the dol- 
lar gardens of television commerce. It 
is fascinating to watch the foliage change 
with the seasons. 

The I960 proceedings to get the 
NCAA football package were a marvel 
of skulduggery, and the episode has 
come to be celebrated as The Affair of 
the Man in the Corner, or How NBC 
and the NCAA Faced No-Face. Tele- 
vision rights to college football were up 
for bidding that year, and, as was the 
common thing then, offers were to be 
made through sealed, secret bids. This 
practice has since been discontinued in 
nearly all sport negotiation in favor of 
option clauses and a more gentlemanly, 
civilized and less dramatic method of 
openly discussing new terms together. 
The NCAA football package was one 
of TV's true prizes, and NBC had held 
the rights since 1956. A cozy relation- 
ship had arisen between the network and 
the NCAA, and it was rather common 


knowledge that non-NBC bidders for 
the rights would not be hotly pursued. 
This applied to ABC most of all for it 
was considered to be a rinky-dink op- 
eration; it had boxing, which was in 
bad repute, and it had a film golf show 
and some bowling. One of ABC's top 
TV-sport consultants at the time, Ed 
Schcrick. recalls the situation: "The 
NCAA would as soon have had a Mar- 
tian descend and bid as give their games 
to ABC. They were accustomed to NBC. 
the creme de la creme. ABC was a gut- 
tersnipe operation to them, third-ranked, 
to say the least.” 

What NBC and the NCAA did not 
know was that ticky-tacky old ABC had 
suddenly come up with financial help 
to back a substantial bid for college foot- 
ball. A few months earlier the Gillette 
company, then one of TV sports' es- 
sential advertisers, had approached ABC 
because NBC was no longer interested 
in continuing Gillette's beloved Friday- 
night fights. ABC. desperately anxious 
to crash the sports business, warmly wel- 
comed Gillette's boxing show and man- 
aged also to get a promise from the 
razor-blade makers that they would un- 
derwrite a major ABC bid for NCAA 
football. 

ABC had the invaluable element of 
surprise going for it because no one sus- 
pected it was about to come leaping out 
of the weeds. It was vital to ABC that 
nobody find out, for the network's mas- 
ter plotters — Ed Scherick and Tom 
Moore, then the programming boss — 


knew they could advance only in the 
dark of night. 

The time set for submitting bids was 
noon Monday, March 14, in a suite at 
the Manhattan Hotel. "We assumed 
CBS would not bid since it was lied up 
with the NFL,” recalls Tom Moore. 
"And we figured that Tom Gallery [then 
NBC Sports Director] would bid around 
S5.5 million or so — maybe a standard 
10% increase over the year before." ABC 
also reasoned that Gallery, wily trader 
that he was, would bring with him two 
envelopes (actually. Gallery sometimes 
brought three), perhaps of different size 
or different color so he could tell them 
apart readily. One would contain his low 
bid, the other his high one. Gallery’s 
strategy, as ABC’s high command en- 
visioned it, would be to hesitate a few 
seconds after the call for bids came from 
the NCAA officials. Gallery would be 
waiting to see if anyone stepped for- 
ward. No one? Then he would look about 
the room to see if he could spot anyone 
from another network. No competition? 
He would drop his low-bid envelope 
upon the desk. But was there a rival in 
the room? The high-bid missive would 
fall. Clean, neat, simple, efficient and 
effective. 

Every precaution was taken at ABC 
to avoid a leak or a misstep of any 
kind. To be certain that everyone would 
legally believe ABC actually had the 
money to make the bid, its lawyers 
came up with an antiquated legal move 
called “affixing of the seal.” Scherick 

contlnurd 
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TELEVISION ra,ulnu*t 


recalls. “It was like the Magna Charta — 
attested with wax and stamp or some- 
thing. I think — to prove we were good 
for the money. And we were so secre- 
tive about it that we didn't even let a 
secretary type the letter. A producer did 
it. We left a blank where the amount 
would be until the morning of the 
bidding." 

There remained the major tactical 
problem of how to get the bid into the 
Manhattan Hotel and on the desk of 
NCAA officials without someone from 
NBC or the NCAA or the press no- 
ticing the lurking presence of ABC and 
sounding the alarm to Gallery. "If Tom 
Moore or I had gone within five blocks 
of the lobby," Scherick says, "the word 
would have spread in a flash. So our de- 
cision was to find someone unknown, 
someone innocuous, someone practically 
faceless to sort of insinuate himself into 
that suite without being seen. And wc 
had somebody. Stanton Frankie. Fran- 
kie was a cost control administrator. We 
knew if anyone could melt into wall- 
paper, Stan was the man." Frankie is a 
tall, thin, balding fellow with the for- 
gettable appearance of a Midwestern 
depot agent. At first, a masquerade was 
considered for Frankie — the old put- 
him-in-a-tuxedo-and-send-him-in-with- 
a-pitcher-of-water-as-if-he-wcre-a-wa it- 
er trick. That was discarded in favor of 
a plain business suit, because, as Schcr- 
ick says, "We did not want to do any- 
thing dishonest, immoral or overtly mis- 
leading. We had to be clean as a hound's 


tooth in this caper." Scherick gave Fran- 
kie his instructions. At 11:45 a.m. a 
Carey limousine would pick Frankie up 
at the office entrance and take him to 
the Manhattan Hotel, where he would 
proceed directly to the NCAA suite. 
There. Frankie would find several men 
in the room and some chairs. He would 
drift quietly toward a corner in the back 
of the room, preferably snuggling into 
the drapes at that point and, ever so qui- 
etly. he would wait. "I told Stan that if 
anyone asked who he is. he should tell 
the truth," recalls Scherick. "I said, ‘You 
will see a man there who is obese, bald- 
ing, with a fringe of black hair. That is 
Tom Gallery. He is your enemy, and 
the longer you stay hidden from him, 
the better chance we have of winning 
our just rewards." Then wc shook hands. 
We were very emotional about the whole 
thing — as if Stan were Sergeant York 
about to infiltrate the enemy lines.” 

As in true high-style espionage, the 
ABC command also dispatched on the 
heels of Stanton Frankie a second Car- 
ey limousine with a second ABC man 
carrying a second sealed envelope. Scher- 
ick told the backup agent: "If you see 
Stanton hit by a cab or run over by a 
bus or knocked down by a bicycle or in- 
volved in an accident of any kind, let 
him lie. Do not touch him. Do not stop. 
Do not even slow down. Go to the Man- 
hattan Hotel and do the deed." 

Moments before Frankie was to leave 
the ABC office the blank space in the 
bid letter was filled in for S6, 25 1, 1 14 


(“I thought the small change added per- 
sonality," says Scherick). The figure 
w ould hardly overwhelm NBC's high bid 
but ABC was confident it would beat 
NBC's low bid, and anyhow it was all 
the money ABC felt it could put up. 

When Stanton Frankie reached the 
Manhattan Hotel, he entered the NCAA 
suite and saw Tom Gallery in a chair 
up front. Yes, it looked like he had two 
envelopes. Frankie sidled toward the 
drapes, passing numerous men he did 
not know, and stood inconspicuously 
in the back of the room. In a few min- 
utes Asa Bushncll, TV program director 
of the NCAA, announced from his seat 
at a table at the head of the room that 
•all bids should now be brought forward 
and presented. 

True to ABC briefing officers’ pre- 
dictions, Gallery looked around, glanced 
at his envelopes, then checked the room 
once more. No one moved. At last Gal- 
lery rose and put an envelope on the 
table— presumably his lower bid. And 
now Stanton Frankie stepped forward 
to introduce himself and present ABC's 
bid. Astonishment reigned, along with 
ashen faces and barely concealed rage. 
But the bids were opened, and ABC 
was the proud possessor of NCAA foot- 
ball for 1960-61. The margin of victory 
over NBC was 51,051.114. The NCAA 
was not overjoyed, but it had no choice. 
“That was the beginning of the big sports 
breakthrough for ABC," recalls Tom 
Moore. 

College football spent two years on 
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ABC, two on CBS, two on NBC and 
then returned to ABC in 1966. In the in- 
terim, however, pro football rose to new 
peaks and the men of the NCAA were 
becoming increasingly sensitive on the 
subject. In 1965 there was deep suspi- 
cion that the NCAA curtly rejected re- 
newal of an NBC contract simply be- 
cause that network had taken up with 
the AFL. That year, strangely, even 
though NBC had fully expected to con- 
tinue its NCAA association, there was 
no open bidding at all, no negotiating 
and no serious talks between the NCAA 
and NBC over contract renewals. Sud- 
denly NBC received a terse two-line tele- 
gram from the NCAA announcing that 
the college football package would 
henceforth be televised by ABC. 

“We were apoplectic ,” says NBC's 
Lindcmann. “Legally they didn’t have 
to give us a shot at it, but morally they 
sure had an obligation.” Lindcmann 
fired off a telegram of outrage to Asa 
Bushnell in which he attacked the NCAA 
for its “shoddy treatment” and for ig- 
noring “any spirit of fairness” by not 
telling NBC that its AFL affiliation had 
disqualified it from bidding for NCAA 
rights. In parting, Lindemann accused 
the NCAA leadership of being “a dis- 
credit to amateur athletics” and of show- 
ing “exceedingly poor business judg- 
ment." He released the whole seething 
missive to the press. 

But all that was just stomping on sour 
grapes. ABC had college football for 
four years, and NBC was left with its 


spent wrath and the AFL. Time passes, 
the world turns. Now it is 1970. and how 
has everyone fared in the interim? Prized 
though the NCAA package was, ABC 
had trouble selling advertising around it 
during the 1968 season and network ex- 
ecutives let it be known that they took a 
SI. 8 million bath for the year. The 
NCAA, through its doughty executive di- 
rector, Walter Byers, let it be known in 
turn that it did not believe a word of this. 
In the spring of 1 969 renegotiation began 
on a contract for the 1970 and '71 sea- 
sons. ABC had an option to renew, but a 
clause stated that if the network and the 
NCAA could not agree on terms after 45 
days, the NCAA’s television committee 
would lay down a final set of specific con- 
ditions. Then if ABC did not meet those 
terms, the NCAA could offer the TV 
rights to col lege football to any other net- 
work that was willing to meet the precise 
terms offered ABC. 

Considering its proclaimed 1968 loss- 
es, ABC was not interested in going much 
above SI I million a year in its renewal. 
The NCAA asked SI 3 million. ABC 
might have agreed to that figure if the 
NCAA had shown some interest in one 
of television's most tempting dreams: a 
college championship playoff tourna- 
ment between the nation’s best teams. 
As it has for years, the NCAA squelched 
the idea. Bargaining between the par- 
ties remained deadlocked. Weeks passed 
and the deadline for renewal was near- 
ing when Roone Arlcdge suddenly an- 
nounced that ABC had bought a piece 


of pro football with a Monday-night 
package in 1970. 

How would the supersensitive NCAA 
react to sharing a network with the pros? 
Wouldn’t this be construed as heresy? 
Already there had been reports that the 
NCAA’s 13-member TV committee had 
come within a field goal of passing a mo- 
tion that would disallow any network 
from having college football if it also 
had pro football. The NCAA’s Walter 
Byers primly denied such stories. “We 
have lived with pro ball in the past. We 
see no reason to panic now. We would 
never think of asking that a clause be in- 
serted in our television contract forbid- 
ding the network from carrying pro 
games. Whoever thought up that idea 
ought to go back to the think tank.” 

The deadline was crushing in on ABC 
and there was no agreement in sight. 
The NCAA was adamant in its demands, 
and the two parlies still were SI million 
a year apart. Now there occurred one 
of those grand, strategic tiltings of ter- 
rain that make it so hard to keep track 
of TV-sport alliances. As with most deal- 
ings of this nature, the shiftings were 
born in expedience and bred in a desire 
for profits, but even with that the re- 
lationship was startling. NBC — which 
had been summarily excommunicated a 
mere four years earlier — was now palsy- 
walsy again with the NCAA. Yes, that 
amazing group of guys at the NCAA 
had, it appeared, lifted their censure. By- 
gones were to be bygones. Forgiveness 
was in the air. Well aware of the NCAA’s 
continued 
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instinctive, if unofficial, distaste for shar- 
ing a network with pro football, NBC 
executives sensed that perhaps the time 
was ripe to repent, cast away their as- 
sociation with the AFL and offer them- 
selves, newly cleansed, for NCAA ab- 
solution. Their initial contacts with the 
NCAA were met with warmth, and soon 
NBC was taking a profound interest in 
the conditions that the NCAA would 
demand of ABC once the 45-day dead- 
line had expired. 

Since it was commonly believed that 
Roone Arledgc would not pay more than 
SI I million a year and since his net- 
work was already locked into a pro foot- 
ball contract for 1970 (which NBC was 
not ), it would have been greatly to N BC's 
advantage if the NCAA's negotiators in- 
cluded two particular conditions in their 
final terms: 1 ) a clause proscribing any 
network from carrying both college and 
pro football games, and 2) a clause de- 
manding a mildly exorbitant amount of 
money — say, S 1 2 million or more a year. 
Given those conditions, ABC would fall 
by the wayside, NBC would renounce 
the AFL, put up the ransom money as 
demanded and, having met all require- 
ments, would live forever after in be- 
nign bliss with Walter Byers and simon- 
pure amateur sport. 

A lovely dream. The powers of the 
NCAA did indeed set a SI 2 million fig- 
ure for the contract, but they could not 
find it in themselves to write in a clause 
outlawing pro football — their lawyers 
were ncr\ous about restraint of trade 


and all that. This came as a cruel blow 
to the anxious suitors at NBC when, at 
a very private meeting in early June, 
they were shown the final terms of the 
demands to ABC. Deeply saddened, an 
NBC man groaned to Walter Byers, 
“My God, Walter, they’re going to 
accept this." To which Walter Byers 
replied confidently: “No, they won't.” 

While the NCAA-ABC negotiations 
were in limbo, Walter Byers had made 
this comment in reply to a question: 
“Based on my recent experiences in con- 
nection with the negotiations for the 
1970-71 telecasts, I would say that col- 
lege football is one of the most desir- 
able single sports packages in American 
television. Indications now are that our 
return from the football package will 
be higher than it has been for the last 
two years. We will receive more money 
because we are being offered more, not 
because we are putting a gun at some- 
one's head.” 

When the NCAA letter of terms and 
conditions arrived at ABC, Roone Ar- 
ledge was predictably appalled at the 
amount of money demanded. The 
NCAA had not put a gun to his head, 
but a cannon. Soon word spread to key 
owners of the network's affiliated sta- 
tions that Arledgc had decided he could 
not go much above SI I million to get col- 
lege football, that the package would 
be lost. But some affiliates had been less 
than delighted by ABC's Monday-night 
pro football deal, and now they insisted 
that the network stick with college foot- 


ball on Saturdays — or else. It took some 
desperate wheeling and dealing, but 
eventually Arledge managed an almost 
unprecedented arrangement with the sta- 
tions: they would agree to cut back their 
compensations (paid by a network to 
stations for running network program- 
ming) on NCAA telecasts. Then the net- 
work would have a chance to break even 
at S12 million. With that done. ABC ac- 
cepted the NCAA terms. NBC was done 
in again. 

Quite coincidentally, while these 
NCAA negotiations were under way, 
Roone Arledge sal down one night in a 
hotel suite in Houston and unloaded a 
perceptive analysis of what his world 
was coming to: 

“It's no fun anymore. The negotia- 
tions are so damned sensitive, so damned 
bitter. It seems everybody’s out for the 
jugular vein. It’s gotten so the biggest 
status symbol in sport is how high your 
TV dollar is. It doesn't matter how good 
the event itself is, or how it is present- 
ed, just so long as TV paid top dollar 
for the show. Statesmen don't exist in 
sports. The guys who represent amateur 
associations or committees want nothing 
so much as to go back to the boys at 
home and make a speech saying, 'Hey, 
fel.as, look how we held up TV this 
time. Look at all the money we brought 
home with us.’ Sure, I suppose it's a lot 
easier to make a speech like that than 
to stand up and explain that they got a 
few bucks less, but that they also got 
fewer commercials in the games. It is eas- 
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ier to explain a big buck than to say 
you won a point of principle, I guess.” 

There is some truth in what Arledge 
says, for there are times when the game 
does seem secondary to the receipts. Per- 
haps there are circumstances when the 
very conjunction of pure sport and cor- 
porate profit is anathema, an untenable 
mixture in which one is doomed to fail- 
ure — or distortion — by its very contact 
with the other. 

But there is also more than a mod- 
icum of media self-serving in Arledge’s 
feelings, for TV executives do dearly love 
to blame the raging cost of TV sport on 
administrators and entrepreneurs who 
sell the rights at astronomical rates, rath- 
er than on themselves for willingly pay- 
ing absurd prices. The environment in 
which inflation thrives has been created 
in large part by the networks. Because 
they are barred — understandably — by 
antitrust laws from cooperative inter- 
network discussions or manipulation 
about the price of rights to specific 
events, network sport executives resort 
to a very expensive form of blindman’s 
buff in order to grope to some ground 
on which to base a bid. This, plus an in- 
stinctive distrust of their competitors, 
has led to some extremely high bids. 
Last year the total network investment 
in sports events was SI 50 million. And 
only ABC, of the major networks, even 
claims to make a profit on sport. 

The others speak reverently of public 
service and are more or less reduced to 
buying and programming sport simply 


to maintain "prestige." One irony of 
this is that such "prestige" is primarily 
an insider's currency, valuable largely 
within a smattering of people — the lords 
of Madison Avenue, affiliated station 
owners, sponsors, very large stockhold- 
ers and various stars in the network pres- 
idential galaxy. You can bet your set 
that not 5% of televiewers can tell you 
which network carries which programs, 
be it Cronkite, Disney or Super Bowl. 

The ranking seeker of prestige today 
is ABC. Under Arledge, ABC has re- 
cently proved to be as shrewd and tough 
as they come at TV's great game. Though 
he is pink and portly and very person- 
able, and though he once won prizes 
for production of a bit of electronic fudge 
called Hi Mom, do not be misled by 
Roone Arledge. He lives by the motto 
of his mentor, Tom Moore: Anything 
goes in television sport. 

"Roone is a nice guy, but he can be 
so cunning,” says CBS's Bill MacPhail. 
“We all go to each other’s events. 1 go 
to the Series, Carl goes to the Derby, 
Roone goes to the Masters, but Arledge 
doesn't have a sense of propriety some- 
times. I mean, he's at the Derby and I 
look up and what do I see? Arledge hav- 
ing lunch with Wathen Kncbelkamp, the 
president of Churchill Downs. For all I 
know, Roone is trying to steal the Ken- 
tucky Derby from me right before my 
eyes!" 

Well, it is probable that Roone is try- 
ing to steal the Derby, or at least bor- 
row it for a while, for, as he says, “If 


we want an event, we go after it with 
all we have. We romanced the hell out 
of the Rose Bowl people; we had La- 
throp Leishman [Rose Bowl chairman] 
out playing golf with Byron Nelson. We 
gave him the works, but he wouldn't 
leave NBC." 

ABC is openly wooing the Orange 
Bowl (so far to no avail), and it won 
the Sugar Bowl and the East-West Game 
away from NBC. For years ABC has 
tried to convince canny Cliff Roberts 
that he is being underpaid by CBS for 
the Masters — that ABC would offer 
more. But traditionalist Roberts remains 
a CBS fancier, partly because Masters 
officials have no interest in increasing 
the tournament’s income. 

Another major event that has sold 
rights for less than it could get is the 
U.S. Open, which is on ABC. Arledge 
speaks with grand affection of the U.S. 
Open: "The USGA said it would keep 
the price for the Open the same as it 
had been if we promised to cut the num- 
ber of commercials in the telecast. We 
did, and everybody benefited, especially 
a few million golf fans. That is the kind 
of statesmanship I wish there were more 
of in sport." 

There is statesmanship and there is 
salesmanship and there is brinkmanship. 
One of Arlcdge's favorite tactics has 
come to be known as "the ABC clos- 
er.” It is an artless device, but only men 
with strong, steady heartbeats should try 
it. As a competitor explains it: “They 
throw out a figure — probably somewhat 

continued 
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larger than expected. Then they say the 
offer will be withdrawn if not accepted 
within 24 hours.” 

There is no better example of the ten- 
sion, intrigue and burglar's courage re- 
quired in a summit negotiation involving 
A Hedge and ABC than the story of how 
the 1972 Olympic Games in Munich — 
a juicy plum for any network — came to 
rest in ABC's fruit basket. 

As is common in these things, ne- 
gotiations opened surprisingly early — in 
March 1968 months before the Mexican 
Games even began. "I made the Ger- 
mans a bid of S6.5 million for rights,” 
says Arlcdgc. "I thought it might be 
too much, but I didn't want to wake up 
and sec in the morning paper that NBC 
had just landed the '72 Games." To be 
certain there would be no misunder- 
standing. Arledge Hew to Munich him- 
self with his bid and presented it to Her- 
bert Kunze, secretary general of the Or- 
ganizing Committee for the 1972 Olym- 
pic Games. Anxiously Arledge watched 
for Kunzc's reaction to the offer. The 
German was silent for a moment, then 
looked up with deep sadness in his eyes. 

"Is that your whole offer?” he asked. 

Puzzled. Arledge replied, “Yes, Herr 
Kunze, that is my whole offer. Why do 
you ask me that?” 

"I am very disappointed,” answered 
Herr Kunze. “Most disappointed.” 

"Then please tell me what you're 
thinking of," Arledge said. 

"We were thinking of $30 million," 
Kunze answered. Arledge gulped and 
said in a strangled voice, "I. well, I don't 
know how to answer you, Herr Kunze. 

I have been in these negotiations doz- 
ens of times, and never have I been off 
by $23 million.” 

The $30 million was, of course, a mad 
preliminary feint on the part of the Ger- 
mans. The asking price skidded down 
rather rapidly to $20 million, then $16 
million. NBC was active in the bidding, 
too, and in January of 1969 Carl Lin- 
demann flew to Germany and met with 
Dr. Klaus von Lindcincr, a lawyer on 
the Munich committee. NBC had opened 
at $9.5 million and upped its ante to 
$11 million with a promise that there 
would definitely be more — even though 
a 26-page NBC accounting report in- 
dicated that the break-even point came 
at around S10 million. 

ABC countered by slowly upping its 
ante, for top network brass had come 


to an epic decision— ABC would junk 
47 hours of its prime-time programming 
and replace it with Olympic extravagan- 
zas. (At one point Chuck Howard, ABC 
vice-president of program production, 
was reminded that television of the na- 
tional political conventions of 1972 
might conflict with ABC's August sched- 
ule for the Olympics, and Howard bold- 
ly replied, “I think the political con- 
ventions might do well to schedule their 
business so it doesn’t run head to head 
against the Olympics.") 

As matters remained unresolved, Ar- 
ledge considered letting fly with the ABC 
closer, then decided against it. “We 
just didn't dare chance a take-it-or-leave- 
it situation. NBC was breathing too 
close, and we figured they might top 
us." The U.S. Olympic Committee had 
written a glowing letter to the Munich 
group about ABC's work at the 1968 
Olympics, but NBC had neutralized 
that somewhat by planting stories in 
German trade papers and financial mag- 
azines about ABC's financial position. 
"We kept saying — very pointedly — that 
we never had trouble paying our bills," 
says Lindemann. 

Eventually. ABC-TV President Elton 
Rule arrived in Munich, too, for the 
final showdown. The pressure was on 
Arledge and ABC, and a series of meet- 
ings began with the German committee 
in surroundings packed with all the trap- 
pings of the Treaty of Versailles — an 
enormous, long, polished table, sheets 
of foolscap, water carafes, assistants, 
aides-de-camp and interpreters. "It was 
like a Geneva conference," says Arledge. 
“I felt like Henry Cabot Lodge.” 

Slowly, negotiations progressed until 
at last the timing seemed ripe for a final 
confrontation. "We were only S200.000 
apart, as I recall," says Arledge, "but 
we knew that if we ever left the room 
without an agreement they'd go straight 
to NBC. We were prepared in that event: 
we had a fat scrapbook full of rave re- 
views of our coverage at Mexico City, 
plus a batch of the review's about NBC’s 
coverage of the ’64 Games in Japan that 
was very unimpressive. But we wanted 
to avoid that and finish it up on this 
one night if we could.” 

The A BC team had just begun to probe 
cautiously, trying to tiptoe up to a point 
where it could make a last irrevocable 
offer. The Germans were wary, but ob- 
viously interested. The air, as they say, 


was fraught with promise when, without 
warning. Dr. H. C. Rudolf Eberhard, a 
man whose powerful influence had come 
to be more and more apparent, sud- 
denly began stuffing papers into his brief- 
case. Then he briskly pushed his chair 
back from the table, rose, clapped his 
hat upon his head and said,"Good night, 
I must catch my train home." 

Arledge stammered, "Herr Doctor — 
catch your train? You're going home on 
your train? Now? This is the biggest 
TV sports negotiation in history, and 
you say it's time to catch your train 
home?" The good doctor said that Herr 
Arledge was absolutely right about that, 
and. after a brief stiff bow to the men 
at the table, he vanished out the door, 
not to return. 

Unnerved, Arledge and his colleagues 
cast anxious glances at each other, de- 
bated briefly in whispers and negotiated 
on for a while. It was a waste of time. 
After a game try, ABC sank to its knees 
in total surrender. "We gave them the 
whole bag — all of it." says Arledge. "We 
thought of hanging on to save a few 
bucks, but then we just gave them ev- 
erything they asked.” 

ABC had flung $13.5 million on the 
Munich table that night — $7.5 million 
for rights and $6 million to use Ger- 
man facilities. "We found out,” says 
Arledge, “that we were lucky we did 
give them all they wanted. They told 
me later they would definitely have 
gone to NBC if we hadn't settled that 
night. They said that once Herr Eber- 
hard left to catch his train, they were 
stuck. They couldn't have taken a nick- 
el less than they did because he would 
have second-guessed them to death.” 

That completed TV sport's most mag- 
nificent deal, involving as it did an un- 
precedented schedule of satellite use, an 
astonishing commitment of prime time 
and an eventual expenditure of nearly 
S20 million when ABC's own production 
costs are heaped atop the $13.5 million 
already committed. 

Ah, but it's only money and, as Roonc 
Arledge says, "If I'm going to blow a 
lot of it. I'd rather do it on the Olym- 
pic Games than the Bluebonnet Bowl.” 
He has. 


Next Week 

How Heidi became a sport celebrity, ten- 
sion behind mike and camera, and wliat 
happens in St. Joe when NBC does its b • st . 
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robust, 
deep-down good! 
So make your move to Miller . . 
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The almost perfect car. 



We’ve been trving to build the 
perfect car for more than 2 1 years. 

From the first, we knew it was 
impossible. But we kept trying in 
spite of that. Or, maybe, because 
of that. 

And we’ve come close. 

We challenge you to drive a 
Porsche 9 1 1 and then try to put it 
out of your mind. 


It has everything a great car 
should have. Including a powerful 
air-cooled engine, overhead cam, 
4-wheel disc Wakes, independent 
suspension, rack and pinion steer- 
ing, unitized body and synchro- 
mesh gearbox. 

But more important, we’ve 
made everything work together 
with such incredible harmony 


that no one part overshadows an- 
other. 

The car responds so instantly 
and so accurately that it almost 
seems a part of the driver. 

But, of course, it’s still not 
perfect. 

You might say it’s only human. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Festival of hula and hoops 


With Ah Chew Goo leading the fast break to fun, only the basketball 
suffers in Hawaii’s sunny Rainbow Classic by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


I f a man can tear himself away from 
the coconut and palm atmosphere, 
the rolling sands, the dazzling surf, the 
grass skirts, the grass shacks, beverages 
accurately described as Polynesian pa- 
ralysis and those odysseys to out island 
hideaways; if, in short, he can keep from 
blowing his sun-drenched mind while 
those around him are scorching theirs, 
he can play basketball in Hawaii. Well, 
maybe he can. 

These are just some of the distractions 
college coaches contend with each De- 
cember when they bring their exuberant 
troops into Honolulu for that lei- and 
luau-laden fun king of Christmas tour- 
naments, the Rainbow Classic. 

That the Classic is as much a festival 
of hula as it is of hoops was abundant- 
ly evident last week when all of the fa- 
vorites — teams like LSU, St. John’s, 
Drake and Iowa — basked around having 
fun and letting their noses peel, while 
lightly regarded Yale from somewhere 
off in the land of snow showed them 
how to adapt to the surroundings. The 
Elis beat their heads with ivy branches 
and walked off with the tournament 
championship. 

The victory had little meaning unless 
it was to demonstrate to a world gen- 
erally unaware that Yale even has a bas- 
ketball team that Yale also has one of 
the most talented little guards extant 
in Jim Morgan. But, Yale aside, events 
last week only confirmed the suspicion 
that Red Rocha, the coach of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and founding father 
of the Rainbow Classic, has a gem of 
an event whose only drawback seems 
to be that, due to its location, the re- 
sults never appear in the nation's press 
until it is almost time for Easter. 

Rocha, the old Syracuse Nat who used 
to lead the NBA in lobby sitting, started 
the Rainbow Classic in 1 964, one year af- 
ter he returned to coach in his native Ha- 
waii. He had grown up in Hilo and had 
played a year at the university before the 
Japanese red-shirted him in December 
1941. Later Rocha was a star for three 
seasons at Oregon State but, during his 
tenure there and in the pros, the joke was 
that he never would buy an overcoat, 
figuring someday to return home. 

His first tournament, featuring two 
service teams that played with the grace 
and finesse of machete instructors, was 
to be called the Pineapple Classic — un- 


til the pineapple people refused to finance 
it. To save money, visiting teams were 
housed in naval barracks at Pearl Har- 
bor. and losing teams had to play there 
in an old airplane hangar because rent- 
al rates at the Honolulu International 
Center were on a day-night basis. 

Chaos was moving along nicely 
enough in the inaugural game when, with 
three seconds left and Utah State lead- 
ing a military outfit by two points, Aggie 
Steve Roth took a rebound and was at- 
tacked by three marines. Roth staggered 
up, blood spouting from his mouth, and 
was promptly called for traveling — af- 
ter which the marines tied the game and 
won in overtime. Infuriated, State Coach 
LaDell Andersen asked the referee for 
verification of the call and was obliged 
when a fat Hawaiian came up from be- 
hind, tapped him on the shoulder and 
nailed him with a punch that dropped 
Andersen cold in the center circle. The 
mystery man turned out to be Jimmy 
Iona, commissioner of officials in the 
islands and father-in-law of the referee. 
Andersen did not press charges. 

Though visitors consistently arc ap- 
palled at the local refereeing — especially 
the rapidity of three-second calls (one 
man explained this was due to the dif- 
ference in time zones) — the tournament 
has been running more smoothly and 
making money every year since. Main- 
land teams arc now given a guarantee: 
they stay in splendid Waikiki hotels, are 
furnished transportation and sightseeing 
trips and generally are handled with the 
finest of care (including a sumptuous 
Christmas banquet) by the hospitality 
chairman, that old ball-handling wizard 
of the islands. Ah Chew Goo. 

The long trip still can be a losing prop- 
osition, but most teams schedule other 
games on t he West Coast to cut thei r loss- 
es. And a trip to Hawaii is always good 
to throw into a recruiting speech. "We 
don't invite anybody to this tourna- 
ment,” says Rocha. "It's a matter of re- 
fusing requests.” 


The field has also shown vast im- 
provement. Two years ago the Rainbow 
Classic had two of the NCAA semi- 
finalists (Houston and Ohio State) 
and last year, one finalist (Purdue). 
This season Rocha brought in Pete Mar- 
avich, Mr. Showtime himself, whose 
alluring talents were responsible for 
three sellout nights. The Pistol put on 
one of his extravaganzas in the semi- 
finals when he scored 40 points in the 
second half (for a total of 53) to turn 
the game around and enable his LSU 
team to defeat St. John’s. But the 
next evening, the Tigers took Yale for 
granted and suffered for it, as Morgan 
outscorcd Maravich 35-34 and Yale 
won 97-94. 

After this the tournament queen, 
Christine Fujie, kissed everybody. Ah 
Chew Goo passed out pineapples to ev- 
erybody and Red Rocha counted his 
blessings. The Rainbow Classic had been 
run beautifully. Nobody got punched 
out cither. 


THE WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


M I n F A QT Tlic s,a,c Mississi P‘ 

IVI I U LnU I pi has made news with 
its cotton, the Klan, Miss Americas, free- 
dom marches and football teams, but never 
with basketball. Last week. Ole Miss and 
Mississippi State nearly turned that repu- 
tation and the Southeastern Conference right 
around. Playing at Kentucky, the Rebs, who 
have not beaten the Wildcats since 1928, 
led at halftime 45-38. Coach Cob Jarvis’ 
players had outshot Kentucky 67% to 37%, 
outrebounded it 21-18 and outhustlcd it with 
a rugged zone defense. Early in the second 
period Mississippi twice moved to nine-point 
leads before the Wildcats' trap zone began 
to work. Kentucky then went on spurts of 
17-3 and 26-8 to ruin the Rebels 95-73. 

Tennessee, the Wildcats' toughest chal- 
eonUnutd 
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lengcr in the SEC, took on Mississippi State 
in Knoxville and also trailed at the half 36- 
30. There were only six minutes to play 
when the Vols’ Jimmy England hit a cor- 
ner shot to put his team ahead for good on 
the way to a 58-56 victory. 

Night-owling by Purdue's Larry Weath- 
erford and William Franklin may end up 
costing their team the Big Ten title. The 
pair were nabbed breaking curfew and sus- 
pended by Coach George King for one 
game. It turned out to be the league opener 
against Iowa, and Purdue, despite 53 points 
by Rick Mount, lost 94-88. Johnny Johnson 
and Fred Brown scored 28 and 26 for the 
Hawkeyes. Purdue’s chief rivals, Ohio State 
and Illinois, won their first games. The Buck- 
eyes, the hottest shooting team in the coun- 
try from both the field and the foul line, hit 
on 33 of 62 shots in defeating Minnesota 78- 
71. The lllini made nine of 10 free throws 
in the final 65 seconds to outlast Wis- 
consin 74-69. 

Highly favored Ohio started its Mid- 
America Conference season with a 78-52 
victory over Kent State, Craig Love top- 
ping the scoring with 20 points. South Car- 
olina won the Sugar Bowl Classic in New 
Orleans, defeating New Mexico 85-62 and 
Notre Dame in overtime 84-83. 

1. KENTUCKY (9-0) 2. OHIO U. (9-1) 

MIDWEST 

mously backed a new policy calling for strict 
enforcement of bench behavior rules. By 
the end of the conference tournament last 
week, most of them wanted their ballots 
back. Officials called 14 technical fouls in 
12 games, most of them on the coaches for 
standing while the clock was running. Two 
of the technicals came in the final game 
when Colorado Assistant Coach Chuck 
Gardner and headman Sox Walseth were 
nailed one right after the other. The fouls 
resulted in two free throws for Oklahoma's 
Scott Martin, who made them both and 
helped the surprising Sooncrs win 73-72. 
Last in both tournament and conference 
races last season, Oklahoma is thriving this 
year on the strong rebounding of Garfield 
Heard and Cliff Ray, who pulled down 71 
between them in the tourney. Ray’s jumper 
with 2:15 to play pul the Sooncrs ahead to 
stay in the title game, while Heard’s 22 
points earned him the most valuable player 
award. He also scored 24 in a 72-67 semi- 
final win over Kansas State. 

Baylor, which earlier had knocked off un- 
defeated New Mexico State, turned up a 
spoiler again. This time the Bears trapped 
unbeaten Wyoming at Waco and came away 
with an 86-79 victory. With regular Pat Fees 
bedridden by the flu, Tom Friedman moved 


up to the starting five and scored 22 points, 
including 12 of Baylor’s 26 free throws. 

As startling as the Oklahoma and Baylor 
performances was that of Niagara. The Pur- 
ple Eagles, who won only half their games 
during Calvin Murphy's first two seasons, 
ran their record to 10-0 in the All-College 
Tournament at Oklahoma City. Not un- 
expectedly, Murphy led the way. In an open- 
ing-round 69-68 upset of Tennessee, he 
drilled in a 15-foot jumper with two sec- 
onds left on the clock. Then he scored 22 
points in the finals even though foul trou- 
ble forced him to sit out 18 minutes in the 
87-75 victory over Oklahoma City. 

Bradley and North Texas State opened 
their Missouri Valley schedules with rare 
road wins. The Braves came out on top at 
Wichita 89-80, and the Eagles triumphed at 
Memphis State 86-77. The league’s best 
teams, Louisville and Drake, won their 
openers at home, 84-67 over Tulsa and 
80-78 over St. Louis. 

1. HOUSTON (11-1) 2. OKLAHOMA (10-1) 

U/rOT Oregon Coach Steve Belko 
VV LU I was up late in his hotel room 
the night before the finals of the Far West 
Classic in Portland. He had a special prob- 
lem: how to stop undefeated Washington’s 
Steve Hawes and George Irvine, who had 
combined for 104 points in the first two 
rounds of the tournament. Grabbing a bar 
of soap, Belko diagrammed a two-three zone 
defense on his mirror and decided Oregon 
would use that even though the Ducks had 
not tried a zone all year. The defense worked, 
as Hawes and Irvine were held to a total of 
32 points. Led by Center Stan Love's 25 
points and 1 2 rebounds, the Ducks started 
fast, scoring on 14 of their first 18 shots, 
and their zone won out 83-73. 

USC and UCLA met strong inierscctional 
opponents and won three games for the West 
Coast. The Trojans were faced with stop- 
ping Florida State's running game, called 
by Seminole Coach Hugh Durham the "fast- 
est in the history of the South.” First em- 
ploying a tight man-to-man defense to bog 
down FSU’s fast break, then turning to a 
stall offense late in the game to protect a 
narrow lead. Southern Cal won 71-68. 

UCLA looked like two different teams 
against Princeton and Notre Dame. With 
the Tigers keeping the Bruins' running 
game in check and Jeff Petrie scoring 28 
points, UCLA needed Sidney Wick’s 12- 
foot jumper with three seconds remaining 
to win 76-75. Five nights later the Bruins 
were back in high gear t running off to an 
11-0 lead over the Irish and bringing in sub- 
stitutes to play the closing nine minutes of 
a 107-77 victory. 

New Mexico State defeated Sul Ross 95- 


75 and Arizona 95-76, while Houston lost 
its first game after nine wins, to Santa Clara 
85-63 in the first round of the Las Vegas 
Classic. The Cougars rebounded with a 
98-85 victory over Cal at Santa Barbara. 

1. UCLA (8-0) 2. NEW MEXICO ST. (12-1) 

L A Q T "He hit from inside, outside, 
LnU I right-handed, left-handed. I'd 
give up three of my players for him right 
now," said the Atlanta Hawks' Richie Gue- 
rin of St. Bonaventurc's 6' II', 265-pound 
center, Bob Lanier. "He’d really be some- 
thing if he was in shape.” Even with a cou- 
ple of rolls of what looked suspiciously like 
baby fat, Lanier was adult enough for Pur- 
due in the finals of New York City’s Hol- 
iday Festival. The biggest Bonnie tied Oscar 
Robertson's single-game record for the tour- 
nament with 50 points as his team trounced 
the Boilermakers 91-75. Lanier, who had 
scored 25 in the Bonnies’ 96-61 semifinal 
victory over St. Joseph's, hit on 29 of 36 
shots in the two games. He added 25 more 
points as St. Bonavcnturc finished its week 
with a 96-63 win over Baldwin-Wallacc. 

Home-state teams found the pickings easy 
in most of the East's tournaments. Florida 
State knocked off Army 86-51 and intra- 
state rival Florida 88-63 in the Gator Bowl 
Classic as Pointman Ken Macklin, who had 
been in danger of losing his starting spot, 
scored 34 points in the two games. North 
Carolina took the Carolina Classic at 
Greensboro by beating Harvard 92 -74 and 
Bowling Green 87-72. Tar Heel Charlie 
Scott, the most valuable player, scored 27 
points in the title game. Playing on its home 
floor in the Charlotte (N.C.) Invitational, 
Davidson rapped Holy Cross 90-76 and 
Syracuse 103-81. 

Columbia, which earlier had defeated Vil- 
lanova 76-64, lost to home-town La Salle 
in the Quaker City 89-74 at Philadelphia. 
The Explorers, who gained a spot in the 
finals by defeating Cornell 68-56, halted the 
Lions' unbeaten siring at 10 games amid 
cries of foul play. La Salle's Bob Fields, 
who was guarding Columbia star Jim Mc- 
Millian closely in the Explorers’ box-and- 
one defense, twice poked his opponent in 
the eye. McMillian missed more than six 
minutes of play and then, returning with 
blurred vision, scored only 15 points, well 
under his average. 

One team that failed to win its own local 
tournament, Miami, lost 76-69 toScton Hall 
in the opening round of the Hurricane Clas- 
sic, while Texas upset Ohio University 73- 
65. The Pirates won the championship 56- 
55 over the Longhorns on Mel Knight's 
basket with 13 seconds left. 

I.S. CAROLINA (8-1) 2. ST. BON A VENTURE (8-0) 
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Synergistic Stereo 



RCA introduces a component system 
greater than the sum of its parts. 


You don’t 
have to run 
yourself 

ragged shopping for matched com- 
ponents for your Stereo system. 
Now you can buy an entire first-class 
component system from one manu- 
facturer. Us. 

It’s synergistic stereo— RCA's new 
component series. There’s nothing 
quite like it for great stereo. 

All by RCA 

Tike our SS5000 above. All of its 
components are matched to work 
together for optimum performance 
and compatibility. Every one of 
them— the speakers, the tuner/ 
amplifier, and the turntable— were 
designed and built by RCA. And as 
you would expect, we also give you 
extra features such as: 

Computer Crafted Tuner 
The SS5000 features RCA’s high- 
performance Computer Crafted 
Stereo Tuner in the tuner/amplifier. 
It means great performance 
because it brings in hard-to-get 
FM/A.M and F.YI Stereo stations 
and separates stations crammed 
together on the dial. 


100 watts peak power 
Put behind all this a tuner/amplifier 
with 100 watts of peak power. 

This solid state stereo amp can 
handle everything from the massive 
tones of a pipe organ pedal to the 
delicate upper range of the piccolo. 
That’s synergistic stereo for you. 
Speakers in sealed enclosures 
Each speaker unit houses a 10-inch 
woofer with an especially flexible 
rubber suspension called “Elastomer 
Surround”— a new technique in 
speaker construction. 

Elastomer Surround provides 
greater depth and clarity to the bass 
tones, giving them such power 
they can actually blow out a match. 
The upper register is handled 
by two 3 54 -inch specially designed 
tweeters. 

Synchronous motor turntable 
The turntable on our SS5000 
is a precision 4-spccd instrument for 
automatic or manual playing. Its 
synchronous motor assures accurate 


record speeds 
regardless of 
line voltage 
variations. So 
friction-frcc 
is the turn- 
table, it contin- 
ues to turn for 
nearly a minute 
after it’s shut off. 

And there’s more 
Our SS5000 is abundant with 
features such as our famous Feather 
Action Tone Arm, a Duralife® 
diamond stylus, a pause selector, 
muting switch, tape and earphone 
jack— and many others. 

Lower priced models, too 
There are three synergistic stereo 
systems in all. Our lower-priced 
models— the SS4000 and the SS3000 
are more compact, with some 
of the same features as the SS5000. 

We said they were greater than 
the sum of their parts. But why not 
pay a call to your RCA dealer 
and find out for yourself? 


golf / Jack Nick/aus 


Try to keep your game from going tiit 



Balance is as important in goir as it is 
in tightrope walking. Look at the way 
I'm addressing the ball here. If you took 
the club out of my hands. I’d fall flat 
on my face. My stance is slightly ex- 
aggerated, to make the point, but the 
point is true: all too many players do 
not distribute their weight properly dur- 
ing their swings. At address your weight 
should be distributed evenly between toe 
and heel, just as it would be if you were 
standing around talking with someone. 
If it isn't, chances are your whole swing 
will be olT-balance, thus producing the 
kind of olT-balance shot that can ruin a 
round. 

To check your balance, simply stop 
yourself at some point in your swing — 
any point from address to follow- 
through. At that instant you should be 
able to take the club and move it in 
any direction without falling over. If I 
were balanced properly for the shot 
shown here, I would be able to pick the 
club up, wave it, throw it down, any 
thing. So balance yourself, and at the 
same time balance your golf swing. 


INANCIS GOLDEN 


© 1970 Golden Bear Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved 
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More people enjoy True 
than any other reduced tar 
and nicotine cigarette. 



America’s best-selling, best-tasting 
reduced tar and nicotine brand. 

12 mgs. tar; 0.7 mgs. nicotine. 


Menthol 


Shouldn’t you? 


0 Lorillord 1970 



skiing / William Johnson 



As President Thomas I. Sheridan Jr. says: golfers do it, yachtsmen 
do it, and it was predictable that sooner or later there would be 

A cold country dub 
for the real coo! crowd 


\ A /e may preen in public about the ad- 
* * vantages of democracy and all our 
equalities, but the fact is that a fair piece 
of homestretch in the American pursuit 
of happiness is devoted to chasing ex- 
clusivity. Nothing is quite so snug or 
quite so visible a symbol of prestige as 
membership in a private club — and no- 
body seems more bent on gaining this 
place beyond the crowd than the par- 
ticipating sportsmen among us. Players 
of golf and polo and tennis, yachtsmen, 
pheasant hunters, riders to the hounds, 
swimmers and steam-room loungers — 
all have found ways to wall themselves 
off. Until recently one of the few public 
sports still unaffected by this phenom- 
enon was skiing, perhaps mostly because 
it is awfully expensive to block off a big 
mountain. 

But now even that redoubt has fall- 
en. Nowhere are people more underfoot 
than on the ski slopes of the crowded 
Northeast and, suddenly, here is the 
Windham Mountain Club — select and 
secluded on an 800 acre spread in New 
York’s Catskill Mountains, a mere 2*4 
hour drive from Manhattan. Windham 
is operated for the express purpose of 
providing its members an uncluttered 
mountainside, short lines to the chair 
lifts and well-mannered companionship. 
The cover sheet on its brochure leaves 
no doubt about the status: in bold, big 
capitals, the words Private Property 
are printed above a photograph of the 
mountain. 

It is all that. Perhaps a bit more tact- 
fully, the club’s invitational card carries 
this message: “The historical American 
solution to the rapid growth of partic- 
ipation sports has been the private club 
concept. Those persons of more than 
nominal means who desire to enjoy a 
sport to its fullest have joined together 
to control the number and attractiveness 
of their associates. The Board of Gov- 
ernors cordially invites you. ...” 

Of course, controlling the "attractive- 
ness” of one’s associates requires cer- 
tain subjective judgments that can cover 
a multitude of social qualities — and in- 
equalities. Yet at Windham, as Club 
President Thomas I. Sheridan Jr. sees 
it, there is a nice, wholesome balance to 
the association. “There are Christians 
and Jews, bachelors and married guys 
with 10 kids. We have a New York po- 
continued 
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10A21 JOHN HADL San Diego 


AMT. 


3NS1 DICK BUTKUS Chicago 


3N40 GALE SAYERS Chicago 
4N44 LEROY KELLY Cleveland 


7N1S BART STARR Green Bay 


NAME 

8N7S DEACONJONES LosAng. 


13N10 KENT NIX Pittsburgh 


I enclose $ for posters 

| | cash check Q money order 


NOTE: a poster order under $3 must include 
50C for postage and handling. 


Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 441 
Norristown, Pa. 19404 


NAME 



You only go around once in life. 

So grab for all the gusto you can . 

Even in the beer you drink. r n dM 

Why settle for less? /IHk & 

When you’re out of Schlitz, you’re out of beer. 


^1970 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co.. Milwaukee and other great cities. 
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SKIING continued 

liceman and stewardesses and nurses, 
lawyers and doctors. We have rich and 
poor . . . well, not really poor — you don’t 
get any really poor skiers. In fact, a 
substantial number of our members will 
ski somewhere in Europe this year as 
well as coming to Windham for the 
weekends.” 

Among the name names on Wind- 
ham’s roster are such as Lowell Thom- 
as, Frank Gifford, Rushton Skakel 
(Ethel Kennedy’s brother), C. Peter Mc- 
Colough, president of Xerox, Louis 
Marx Jr., the toy manufacturer. White- 
law Reid of the publishing family, and 
other such known or vaguely familiar 
personalities. But even for routine no- 
bodics, membership at Windham is not 
totally beyond reach. Top fee for a fam- 
ily membership is SI, 500 initiation, fol- 
lowed by S500 maximum annual dues. 
And the Windham Mountain Club does 
not cater to your average, idle country- 
clubber. “This place is for people who 
really ski— not those who sit on their 
tails,” said Sheridan. “The point of the 
club is for people to ski comfortably 
and safely. Without crowds. Listen, ev- 
ery one of us here has been through it 
all. Freezing in those 45-minute lift lines; 
dodging all over to save your life on 
the slopes from the madmen; bribing ski- 
school operators to let us get in at the 
front of the line. Sure, we want a con- 
genial atmosphere here, but we’re also 
here to ski and. I’ll tell you, a private 
club changes the whole psychology of 


skiing. Instead of running wild to get 
the most out of a $10 lift ticket — you 
know, skiing for five or six hours on icy 
runs through snowstorms, risking your 
life to get your money’s worth — we know 
it will always be at least civilized here. 
We can ski for an hour or so and quit. 
We don't feel frenzied.” 

To keep Windham unfrenzied, mem- 
berships are limited to 800 — totaling no 
more than 2,800 skiers when families 
are added in. “We will never, under 
any circumstances, exceed 2,800 skiers,” 
said Sheridan. “It’s in the bylaws." Not 
that skiing millions are mad to get at 
the mountain. Windham Mountain is 
3,100 feet high with a 1,500-foot ver- 
tical drop and the slopes average 25° of 
steepness. No one will ever schedule the 
Winter Olympics or a World Cup race 
at Windham, but the runs are challenging 
enough for the clientele. There are five 
trails and two wide slopes, including an 
unusually longnovice run, 3 Vi miles. And 
there arc three chair lifts (3,800 an hour 
capacity) to get everybody to the top. 

Still, the mountain is a lovely sight to 
behold. It overlooks the classic Amer- 
ican-primitive village of Windham, 
which is set in a valley that should have 
been painted by Grandma Moses. “It 
is not in the bylaws," said Sheridan, 
“but this is God’s mountain. We didn't 
even get cute about naming it — just plain 
old Windham Mountain — because we 
didn’t want to do anything to spoil the 
naturalness.” 


As might be suspected, the idea for 
forming a private club was born in the 
aftermath of an unsuccessful public 
ski area — same mountain — run by Sher- 
idan’s family. It simply did not catch on. 
In 1966 a band of 50 businessmen from 
the New York metropolitan area, orga- 
nized by Sheridan, bought the mountain 
from the Sheridans for SI. 6 million. For 
the first couple of years the operation was 
semiprivate, meaning that club members 
used one fast-moving lift line while the 
public stamped its cold feet and cursed 
through- a much longer queue. “That 
didn’t work,” said Sheridan. "The pub- 
lic hated it and the members got so em- 
barrassed about being overprivileged 
that they could hardly bring themselves 
to go to the head of the lines.” In the 
fall of 1 968 the club went completely pri- 
vate and by last season it was success- 
fully full. Now the main lodge has a 
good bar and the club has hired an ex- 
cellent chef. There is a cafeteria and a 
zingy discotheque for the kids. Club 
members are building lush private ski 
houses all around and new apartment 
and duplex units are springing up. 

“Now our problem is keeping our club 
under control,” said Sheridan. “We’re 
going to use a computer to keep track 
of our membership profile. We'll pro- 
gram in all the children and pregnant 
wives and the whole pattern of child- 
birth and death in the club. We are ab- 
solutely not going over 2,800 skiers. It’s 
in the bylaws.” ind 
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Breakfast. 


Swing Better With a Good Grip. 


of right 


ndex finger 


Right thumb 
should be to 
left side of 
grip lightly 
touching tip of 
right index finger. 


Swing Better 
With a Good 


A good game starts with a good breakfast. So 
don't start the day with filler foods. Tear into 
Carnation Instant Breakfast. Mixed with milk, 
as much protein, energy, vitamins, minerals as 
a poached egg on toast, two strips of bacon 
and a glass of orange juice. 
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THE WET, HAPPY LIFE 

OF 

MARVIN 

SHACKELFORD 

by 

CHARLES GILLESPIE 

This branch-water bon vivant and world champion marathon 
water skier is accused by some of having entered his second 
childhood. Shack and his fun-loving friends deny this with 
vigor, asserting that , at 34, he has never left the first one 
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Eventually there comes a time in every man's life when he 
must — however reluctantly — lay aside the toys of his child- 
hood and plunge into the world of grown-ups, known 
also as the world of commerce, trade, business and by sun- 
dry other aliases. If he does well in this world, it is ac- 
cepted that he may return to the other one. this time 
equipped with the toys of adult success: cabin cruisers, 
Caribbean holidays, private airplanes and hand-crafted 
golf clubs. 

These paragraphs concern a man who avoided the te- 
dious in-between and climbed straight into the attic where 
all the fun is stored. He has been there ever since. He lives 
in a world of kites, roller skates, fancy motorcycles, radio- 
controlled model airplanes, motorboats, parachutes, slot 
cars, girls, exotic talents and corny jokes. He is the oldest 
non-Establishment permanent floating resident of Mem- 
phis and, as it turns out, the world champion marathon 
water skier. He may also be the state motorcycle-painting 
champ, and he is unquestionably the greatest shallow- 
water shark killer to leave the banks of the Mississippi. 

Marvin Shackelford lives at McKellar Lake, a gamy 
outfall of the Mississippi River hard by the city of Mem- 
phis. He has lived there since 1961, when he built with his 


bare hands and certain associated tools the boathouse he 
now occupies. Aboard this 22-foot-by-45-foot demi-Eden, 
Shackelford has assembled the paraphernalia of a 34-year- 
old man growing into childhood: four telephones (he had 
five until he hurled his pink Princess into McKellar Lake 
after it began giving him wrong numbers), photographic 
equipment, several volumes on science, a set of the En- 
cyclopedia Americana , a squadron of radio-controlled model 
airplanes, photographs of costumed chimpanzees and prize 
motorcycles, three television sets, a shortwave radio, a 
stereo system and a Donald Duck night-light in the bath- 
room. And, through a doorway to his boat slip a few feet 
away, an 18-foot inboard Chris-Craft. 

To truly understand Marvin Shackelford, it helps to 
know the unusual atmosphere of McKellar Lake. Tech- 
nically, it is not a lake at all but a still-water bay. a back- 
up of residual waters of the Mississippi River. A few 
years ago it was a lively place, crowded on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons with sailboats, speedboats, water ski- 
ers and families who yearned to be near the water. Cars 
towing boat trailers were backed up for blocks awaiting 
their turn at the launching ramps. But over a period of 
years the Memphis city fathers have zoned much of the 

continued 
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SHACKELFORD 

continued 


shoreline for commercial use, which now includes an oil 
refinery and a sewage facility that contribute to a rising 
tide of sludge. The effluence from these plants has made 
the lake what it is today: a mess. Now the crowds have 
fled to shores across the state line in Mississippi, and all 
that’s left are the air-conditioned rich and the just-plain- 
conditioned like Shackelford. 

Shackelford’s boathouse, identified by a sign reading 
shack’s shack, and his inboard motorboat, named Ye- 
'Out II (which is how Shackelford pronounces the ques- 
tion, "Do you want to?”), lie along the rampway ex- 
tending from the lake's marina. Strolling this ramp on a 
summer's night, one hears the susurrus of the Memphis 
leisure class doing its thing. They sit in their prow-to- 
prow cabin cruisers, turn on their FMs and quietly or not- 
so-quietly uncork and unwind. 

The unofficial mayor of this lakeside menagerie is, of 
course. Shackelford. This is only fitting. It is, after all, 
his front and back yards, his home, his life. He defends 
the attractions of McKellar Lake, and occasionally its 
purity, with the fervor of a Texan at the Alamo. "I’ve 
never heard of a single person who got sick because he 
fell in McKellar and got a mouthful of water,” he says, 
and while the listener grapples with that vision, he goes 
on: "I’ve fallen in a thousand times and I’ve never got- 
ten sick. When you talk about pollution and people get- 



Wet and weary, Shackelford is helped ashore after 818.2 miles 
of nonstop water skiing in the I960 marathon. 


ting sick, you're talking about typhoid fever and things 
like that, and I’ve never known a person who got any 
of those things.” 

Although Shackelford leaves the boathouse at regular 
intervals to cat what he calls "a piece of old dead cow 
meat," his basic fuels arc cigarettes and coffee, which he 
consumes in staggering quantities. At a time when even 
tobacco salesmen arc having second thoughts about their 
product. Shack remains the habit's greatest advocate. He 
does not drink, however — a fact that increasingly bewil- 
ders those who spend much time around the freewheeling 
atmosphere of McKellar’s western shore. He sleeps in- 
frequently, not from any lack of interest but because of 
an overactive imagination. "I get to bed and start think- 
ing of things I want to do," he says, "and I have to get 
up and do them." 

As might be deduced from his diet and habits, Shack- 
elford is not a robust physical specimen. Newspaper sto- 
ries about him have described his 5' II", 140-pound phy- 
sique as "skinny," an adjective he professes to deplore. 
"What can I say?” he adds quickly. "They have pictures 
of me.” Despite his size and build, Shackelford has an 
abundance of strength of the sort often associated with 
wiry types and which, in I960, made him the world’s 
champion marathon water skier. 

The first long-distance water-ski competition in the Mem- 
phis area was organized chiefly as an assault on the ex- 
isting long-distance record of 267 miles set by a Floridian 
named Alan Warrincr. Three members of the Memphis 
Ski Club, including one woman, set out from St. Louis 
for McKellar Lake, a distance of 420 miles. But when one 
of them. John Coll, collapsed near the Memphis-Arkan- 
sas Bridge— and they had all set a new record anyway — 
they decided to call it off. This was in 1957. 

The World's Water Ski Marathon Championship the 
following year grew out of that competition. It was de- 
signed as an endurance contest in the old laissez-faire 
style, with a winner-take-all prize of SI, 000. Second prize 
was a dunk in McKellar Lake. Once the competition be- 
gan. it didn't end until every contestant save one, the win- 
ner. had collapsed and been fished out like the loser he 
was. There was no rest, no partner, no balm for the hu- 
miliation of defeat. The difference between this marathon 
and the earlier ones was that this one was held over a 
closed course around Treasure Island, a pleasantly wood- 
ed mound in the middle of McKellar's turbid waters. 

In that 1958 competition Shackelford had only a sum- 
mer's water-skiing experience behind him. Nevertheless, 
he circled the course around Treasure Island for 626 miles, 
a total since exceeded only by Shackelford himself. De- 
spite this conspicuous success, his thousand dollars in prize 
money and a certain amount of national publicity, Shack- 
elford was not satisfied. He regarded it as merely a pre- 
lude to what he was going to do the following year: 
ski 1,000 miles. 
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Considering the adversities — some of his own making— 
it is remarkable that Shackelford finished six miles, let 
alone more than 600. that first year. While some of the 
more affluent contestants were using three boats to pre- 
cede them and break up the lake’s chop (‘‘1 had to keep 
skiing through their wakes.” he says). Shackelford had to 
settle for alternating a couple of inboards piloted by friends 
and working companions, a few of whom had never driv- 
en a boat. With characteristic ingenuity, Shackelford had 
obtained aerial maps of the lake and charted the shortest 
possible route (6.2 miles) around Treasure Island. To com- 
municate with his crew, he wore a flying helmet with a head- 
set and boom microphone. He took extraordinary pre- 
cautions to keep his feet dry with plastic freezer bags 
wrapped over a big GI shoe screwed to his water ski. Shack- 
elford had decided on a single ski as preferable to the two- 
ski technique that requires greater concentration and ef- 
fort. He planned to get a dry flying start by sitting on the 
prow of a trailing boat until his tow boat got up speed, 
then easing his ski into the water. 

The theory behind these precautions was eminently 
sound, as later experience proved. Unfortunately, they 
turned out disastrously the first time around. For one 
thing. Shackelford got dunked just before the race started 
when a boat cut across his path and he had to let go of 
his towline. The immersion turned the freezer bags on his 
feet into leakproof containers, rather than watertight cov- 
ers. Since only two minutes remained before the starting 
time, he gave his crew the “go" sign and was off. Wet feet 
and all. 

As soon as he adjusted to squishy toes, Shackelford 
was confronted with a second problem. One of the wood 
screws holding his brogan to the water ski began loos- 
ening itself into his big toenail, slowly and painfully lift- 
ing off the nail. The pain must have been exquisite, but 
Shack managed to endure it for four hours. Finally his 
toenail came off. providing some relief, but then his foot 
began to bleed from the assorted contusions and to hard- 
en from the soaking. 

“I thought about quitting a bunch of times," Shack- 
elford admits, “but after every lap I figured I could make 
one more." Twenty-three hours and 10 minutes later, alone 
but still skiing with the dislodged toenail and screw, he 
was asked by tired race officials to quit so they could get 
home to their families. 

The second McKellar Lake marathon, in 1959, was a 
fiasco. The night before, a heavy rainstorm washed tons 
of earth and floating debris into the lake, creating an aquat- 
ic obstacle course. Seven hours and 170 miles into that 
race, Shackelford crashed into a submerged object and 
his dreams of a 1,000-mile record were frustrated once 
again. 

Bowed but unbloodied, he made plans for marathon 
No. 3. This time he was preparing to ski a thousand miles 
at all costs. Remembering 1958, he asked one of the mar- 


athon's organizers, John Coll, whose untimely spill ended 
the St. Louis-Memphis competition in 1957, to provide 
officials who could last as long as he did. Coll promised. 
Shackelford had other headaches. Unable to train ahead 
of time because his boat had been rammed a few weeks 
before the race, he had to be satisfied with preparations 
he could not test. He stayed with the one-ski tactic and, 
recalling the wet-foot episode of two years earlier, bor- 
rowed a pair of fisherman's waders and taped them to his 
blue jeans. "I started dry and stayed dry," he recalls. 

Eating rare steak for nourishment, drinking three cases 
of Pepsi to fight thirst and using a battery operated tele- 
phone to navigate the boat during the night. Shackelford 
remained on his single ski for 35 hours, 15 minutes, cov- 
ering more than 800 miles. The only unforeseen difficulty 
came when a photographer cruised up during the night 
and popped a flashbulb in Shackelford's eyes, blinding 
him for most of one lap. Otherwise, things went swim- 
mingly until, at the 818.2-mile mark, he ran over a sandy 
corner of Treasure Island and fell into the water on the 
opposite side — an unusual short cut he doesn't remember 
taking. 

Fatigue unquestionably played a major role in his un- 
scheduled detour across dry land, but Shackelford also 
lays some of the blame on well-meaning friends. “I could 
have gone another 182 miles easy. It was only six more 
hours. But some of my friends got to worrying about me 
and decided to help me out by giving me some kind of 
pills. They just knocked me silly. The papers all said I 
went to sleep, but it was just the opposite. Oh. well — I'd 
rather they said 1 went to sleep than that I was a junkie. 

"The next-to-last guy and I skied side by side for a 
long time,” he recalls with some poignancy. "1 remember 
he had tears in his eyes, and he said, ‘Man, I got to go,’ 
and he fell. The last five guys before me were taken straight 
to the hospital, but I was feeling fine. Not tired at all." As 
if to prove it, Shackelford was out on the lake bright and 
early the next morning. Water-skiing. 

Shackelford competed a year later in the fourth and 
final McKellar Lake marathon, but was eliminated after 
240 miles when a new drive shaft in his boat snapped. Sub- 
sequently the Tennessee legislature effectively killed the 
event by prohibiting endurance contests of more than eight 
hours. Thus, unless someone figures out a way to nego- 
tiate the hazards of McKellar Lake at better than 100 
miles an hour on water skis, Marv Shackelford's record 
will probably never be broken in his home state. 

“That was a glorious time," Shackelford says of that 
glorious time. “It was similar to the '30s and all those 
crazy old marathons. There's a good feeling in knowing 
you've done something nobody else has ever done. I guess 
everybody wants to be an individual." 

Well, Marv Shackelford does, and he probably struck 
his solidest blow for that agreeable state when he first de- 
cided to move out to McKellar Lake. He had not been water- 

contlnued 
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skiing very long when the idea of life afloat began to 
make sense to him. He noticed, he says, that he was driv- 
ing to work regularly with his boat trailer hooked onto 
the back of his car, then driving out to the lake after work 
to water-ski until darkness came. And he soon perceived 
that this was a frightful waste of time — not the water-ski- 
ing: all that driving and working. The solution seemed 
simple: he would move to the lake. 

Working in his spare time, he first built a foundation 
for the boathouse out of floating steel tanks. Over that he 
assembled a shell into which, long before the boathouse 
was completed, Shackelford moved. He was the first man 
to establish year-round residence on the Memphis wa- 
terfront. Most of the time since then he has been the only 
year-round resident. 

‘‘Nobody ever lived on the waterfront before I came,” 
Shackelford says. “ I don't know whether the marina man- 
agement thinks it‘s such a good idea, but they should. Dur- 
ing the winter I thaw their pipes, and if somebody's boat 
is sinking I get word to them. They've got an unpaid watch- 
man the year round. 

‘Til never move from here. There's no grass to cut, no 
milkman, no door-to-door salesman, no bill collectors. 1 
don’t have any desire to move out, but if I found some- 
thing better I wouldn’t hesitate. I’ve even thought about 
finding some old gal and getting married, but you couldn’t 
raise a family down here, and that’s the only reason I'd 
get married. To have a kid. 

“Anyhow, it's cheaper to live here than anyplace in 
the world. I've got everything I need, and I can do any- 
thing I want to. I can listen to stereo wide open till 3 in 
the morning. If 1 want to have a party, I don't have to tell 
people not to bang on the walls. The only time I dislike it 
down here is in the winter, when the waterline freezes 
over or if the pow'er lines go down or if there's a real bad 
storm.” 

If Shackelford's personal life style is unorthodox, so is 
that of most of his friends. The entourage that sweeps in 
and out of Shack's Shack is an evanescent one, yet rich in 
texture and joie tie vlvre. Unlike their guru, most members 
of the Shackelford host soon tire of the nonstop fun and 
games, but while they last, they enjoy. If there is a com- 
monality among them, it is that the men tend to reflect 
Southern, rural upbringings, their women a concomitant 
ripeness of speech and habit that appeals to such men. Com- 
munication is rustic and ribald, laced with one-liners from 
Shack himself (Sample: "I had a hula dancer hired to 
clean this place up, but she wiggled out of it.") 

On a typical Sunday afternoon, Shackelford’s McKellar 
mafia might ride motorcycles, pilot his inboard, mount 
his water skis or float above the peaceful landscape on the 
lake's lone parasail. For the indolent there are his model 
airplanes, his four telephones, his shortwave radio and his 
Donald Duck night-light. Activity at Shack's Shack is 
decidedly free form. 


Girls must be rugged to survive in this milieu. They 
must endure endless psychic indignities, along with con- 
siderable physical roughhouse, yet manage to be feminine 
when the time comes. A surprising number of them — in- 
cluding a great many who arrive unknown and unan- 
nounced — not only survive but flourish. Shackelford is 
only half-kidding when he says of one female habitue, 
“She thinks I'm God and that when she dies she’ll go to 
my boathouse.” 

Shackelford admits a lot of his friends were visible only 
after his boathouse was completed, but he shrugs off sug- 
gestions they might be taking advantage of him. “I'm flex- 
ible,” he says. “I don’t care about dating and taking a 
girl up to the picture show or feeding her or anything like 
that. I just like for people to come on down.” 

And come they do. Even when Shackelford isn't home, 
there's usually a spare key around someplace; callers on 
the telephone are greeted with a congenial recorded mes- 
sage in the Shackelford twang: “If you would be good 
enough to leave your name and telephone number, I will 
return your call as soon as I come back. But if you don't, 
then be assured that I won’t call you.” When he is home, 
he is wont sometimes to answer the telephone with, “Hel- 
lo, I’d like to speak to Marvin Shackelford, please.” Most 
people hang up and try again. 

It is no surprise that, to a man who knows he can ski a 
thousand miles without pause, the parlor tricks of water- 
ski acrobats are unimpressive. “I can do all that stunt 
stuff,” he says. “I took the time to learn all those tricks 
and run the slaloms. I can ski barefooted, but it’s just not 
worth it. Once in a while the Memphis Ski Club needs some- 
body to fill in and do tricks or something and I’ll do it 
just to help them out.” 

For a local promotion Shackelford and a female skier 
once donned rubber suits and plunged into McKellar Lake 
on an afternoon when snow still clung to the bluffs and 
the thermometer was hanging around 15°. 

Claims that he is not the champion marathon water 
skier amuse him. He displays on request two newspaper 
clippings mailed to him by friends, one from the Si. Louis 
Post-Dispatch that details the feat of a man from Belle- 
ville, III. who skied 75 miles in two hours, 10 minutes. An- 
other is from an unidentified publication that confers the 
one-ski championship on a 17-year-old Finnish girl who 
w'ent 203.8 miles in six hours, 59 minutes. Shackelford 
only smiles. 

Before he took up water-skiing, he moonlighted at the 
old Rainbow Roller Rink in Memphis as a kind of handy- 
man-watchman on wheels, keeping order on the floor, 
repairing skates, teaching, painting signs — "just a general 
flunky.” During that period he entered his first marathon, 
a 26-mile roller-skating race in Little Rock that he says 
"I finished, and that's about all.” Several of the Shackel- 
ford clan skate in the wintertime, renting the Skateland- 
Frayser rink after hours, then holding football games on 
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skates and making other unorthodox use of the facilities. 

“When I was working at the Rainbow, Elvis used to 
come over. He once brought all the Miss World con- 
testants from L.A. for a week as his houseguests. and they 
came out to skate," he recalls fondly. ‘‘Elvis used to ride 
motorcycles with us once in a while." Then his voice 
drops in register, and he adds regretfully, "I don’t know 
what’s happened to that boy. Since he got married, he's 
got old, or settled down, or something. . . .’’ 

Shackelford’s unorthodox life style probably has its roots 
in his own youth in rural Tennessee. “I guess we were just 
old middle-class people," he says. “We didn't have a new 
bike or anything like that every year, but we were never 
hungry, cither. My daddy worked as a clerk in the post 
o ITice and during the war he had two jobs, but my mother 
never worked. It was just a typical old country-boy life. 

“We hunted and fished and played baseball and messed 
around with old junky motorcycles and cars, and we raised 
our own food — killed hogs and things like that. I didn't 
make any big scholastic advances or anything. I just got 
by. I thought about college, but I got this job working for 
the Air National Guard just before I got out of high 
school and started out driving their fuel truck. I was mak- 
ing so much money I couldn't afford to quit and go back 
to school." 

While still in high school. Shackelford bought his first 
set of wheels, a worn motor scooter that he repaired and 
sold at a profit. He bought others, repeating the process 
of trade and improvement until he could alford a car. But 
four wheels is two too many for Shackelford, and in 1959 
he loaned his car to a friend who left a motorcycle as a loan- 
er. Shackelford has been riding two-wheelers ever since. 
Automobiles, he claims, are “too dangerous." 

Today he owns two motorcycles, or did until one of 
them was stolen while he was flying in Vietnam for the Na- 
tional Guard and the second disappeared Christmas Eve 
while he was at Frayscr rink. Both were Harley-David- 
son Sportsters, which lie describes as the second-largest 
but fastest models in the line. He put a lot of work into 
his stolen bikes and deplores the police attitude toward 
his loss: “They can’t be bothered." His contempt for mo- 
torcycle outlaws is less casual. 

“I’m against people like the Hell's Angels. Not because 
of the way they look. That’s their business, if they want to 
let their hair grow into their eyes so they can’t see. and 
then run into trees. What I'm opposed to is the image 
they give anybody who rides a motorcycle." He has been 
asked to leave restaurants in Memphis when the propri- 
etors have seen him drive up on his Harley, but his ardor 
for the big machines remains undimmed. “I want a ma- 
chine that will let me head for Nashville at 75 miles an 
hour and go all day," he says. "Foreign bikes just blow." 

Every man requires an outlet for his artistic talents, and 
Shackelford has found his in painting motorcycles. There 
are those among the Shackelford coterie who feel, indeed. 



hi one of his ‘are moments of serenity, Shackelford floats in 
the Memphis sky from his homemade parasaii. 


that his creations on the fenders and fuel tanks of local 
machines are worthy of display in a Manhattan gallery. 
As with so many facets of his many-faceted existence, his 
motorcycle painting started by accident. “I tried to get 
my bike painted a couple of times," he recalls, "but I 
could never find anybody to do it. So I just borrowed the 
equipment and started in. It worked out pretty well." 

It worked out so well that other people began asking 
him where he had gotten his bike painted, and when he 
told them it was a do-it-ntyself job, he was asked to dec- 
orate theirs. "The more I painted the better 1 got," he 
says, “and finally I got pretty famous for it. One boy 
shipped me his fenders and tank and stuff from Vietnam. 
That’s my furtherest customer." 

Shackelford also decorates motorcycle helmets, cars, 
trucks and anything else that lends itself to his startling 
designs. “Two or three years ago I painted my own mo- 
torcycle and got first place in the World Auto Show in Mem- 
phis. I painted one motorcycle for Elvis. He's had it paint- 
ed in California, even had custom-upholstered seats. He’d 
loaned it to somebody, and they took a spill, so it had a 
lot of scratches. I restored it for him." 

Shackelford is busiest in the wintertime, when motor- 
cycle use is at its nadir. "People don’t want to let loose of 
their bikes for a week in the summer,” he explains, “and 
it takes me at least that long to do a job." He mixes his 
own paints out of raw pigments and clear acrylic, so that 

continued 
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no two designs are alike. “No question about somebody 
ever running into another cycle the same color,” he says. 
“No way." 

One of his paint jobs is now a Memphis tourist at- 
traction. Some time ago the city of Memphis took over 
responsibility for the famed World War II bomber, Mem- 
phis Belle , which is on display there. The Air National 
Guard has taken on the job of restoring and repainting 
the old B-17, and Shack was the man who wielded the re- 
storative brush. 

Like motorcycling and McKellar Lake, the Air Na- 
tional Guard is an object of passionate loyalty to Shack- 
elford. He joined it shortly around the end of the Korean 
War and is now a loadmaster on C-I24 cargo planes, with 
a rank of staff sergeant. His specialty makes the work 
"real good" (a loadmaster supervises but does not load), 
and his rating assures him a living income. “I make as 
much as I want to, and I enjoy working here. It's not like 
the Marines or the Navy Reserve, where all they do is 
drill and read books." He enjoys the opportunity to travel 
that the ANG gives him, and he's covered a lot of terri- 
tory for an erstwhile Tennessee country boy. “I've been 
every place except the Communist countries,” he says. 
'■All over Europe, Australia. Taiwan, South America, Viet- 
nam, Italy. England. Germany, Holly Springs.” Holly 
Springs? 

No streak in the Shackelford character runs deeper than 
his need to invent things. When ordinary recreations pale, 
he can be counted on to devise new ones. When he spots 
an industrial tool that intrigues him. he finds a recre- 
ational application for it. He is a kind of Thomas Edison 
of the pleasure cult. 

For instance, he is probably the only man outside NASA 
who owns his own kite based on the Rogallo wing. He is 
certainly the only man on McKellar Lake with a parasail. 
But if one Shackelford innovation demonstrates this fa- 
cility best, it is shallow-water shark killing, a sport he dis- 
covered one season on a trip to the Bahamas. He was 
with a young lady at the lime, and after getting to Tampa 
by motorcycle they caught a plane for Eleuthera Island, 
where Shackelford was struck by a daily ritual at one of 
the local ranches. 

“They had a big chicken house where some of the birds 
died every day." he explains. "They'd throw the carcasses 
off a cliff into the Atlantic, and the sharks would swim 
around and wait for the feast. Some of them got to 20 or 
30 feet long. Sometimes the farmers would catch a boa 
constrictor in the chicken coop, and they'd toss that over 
the cliff, too. 

"Anyhow, we got the workers to throw the chickens 
down on the ground instead of off the cliff," Shackelford 
continues. "We'd bait these huge hooks at the end of five- 
eighths nylon rope with four or five chickens. Then Becky, 
this ga I, and some local people and I would get in the water — 
just us and the rope and the sharks— and we'd play tug-of- 


war with them until we could get them up on a sandbar 
and stab them to death. 

“We went back two or three years, then Becky and I 
broke up. and I didn't have anybody to go with." 

Shackelford was inspired to build his kite based on 
NASA's Rogallo wing when he read about one in a mag- 
azine. Though details were secret, the article included an 
artist's conception of what one might look like. Shack con- 
ducted his own tests and “on about the 40th try" began 
to get the hang of it. Eventually he built one he claims 
would outfly any kite in the world. His parasail was cre- 
ated in a similar way. After reading about one, he wrote 
the inventor and got a set of directions. He then hand- 
crafted his own, which he still rides around the lake hitched 
either to a jeep for dry-land sailing or to the back of his 
inboard for cruising over the lake. 

In addition to inventing things, he likes to fix them. He 
cannot abide something that doesn't work, witness his 
Princess telephone. One Christmastime he was wandering 
through a department store and noticed a box full of bro- 
ken slot cars waiting to be discarded. Shackelford pur- 
chased the lot, 50 in all, for $5 and after a few hours' 
work had 47 of them running. He then constructed a rac- 
ing layout that took up most of Shack's Shack, and the 
McKellar marina was alive with the whine of slot-car en- 
gines for the next several weeks. Finally he grew tired of 
the sport and gave the set to his nephews. 

“In spasms,” Shackelford is an expert pistol shot (60 
bullets through the heart from every position while qual- 
ifying with a service .38), and new fields always beckon. 
Recently he has been devoting much of his time to his radio- 
controlled airplanes. He likes to find lonely spots to fly 
them, but usually ends up attracting a crowd of a couple 
hundred people before he’s through. Memphis is not ex- 
actly Disneyland when it comes to rival attractions. 

Last August Shackelford entered his first formal radio- 
controlled airplane competition, at a time when he had 
only two months of experience with the complicated craft. 
Nevertheless, he won the Class A stunt division, beating 
out a veteran of five years' experience. "I thought that 
wasn't too bad," Shack says with becoming modesty. 

To such a one as Marvin Shackelford, the earth must 
seem a place of limitless variety and charm. No challenge 
must seem beyond him, no bauble so trivial that it is not 
worth picking up. Still, for all his models and telephones 
and water skis, he is not fulfilled. "The world is fading 
fast for the individual," he says. “If somebody really wants 
to kick the doors open on something, there's just not any- 
thing left. They've got too many restrictions on every- 
thing these days. 

"You know," he concludes, “if I could have done any- 
thing I wanted to, it would have been to be the first man 
on the moon.” Yet, one wonders: could Neil Armstrong 
have water-skied almost a thousand miles — with or with- 
out a big toenail? end 
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AN AMAZINGLY RAPID AND EFFECTIVE NEW WAISTLINE REDUCER 


c 77ie Incredible c ZVew / ~ 

SAUNA BELT 


GUARANTEED TO TAKE FROM 1 TO 3 INCHES OFF YOUR 
WAISTLINE IN JUST 3 DAYS OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED! 

SAUNA BELT— the first really new idea in slenderizing in years produces sensationally rapid results in reduc- 
ing the waistline - for men or women - and without the need for dieting. Unbelievable results like these: 

MR. VAUGHN GREGORY: "/ used the Sauna Bell three days in a row, twenty minutes each day and lost 3 inches on my waistline and 2 inches on 
my abdomen." 

MR. V. BELASCO: "All of my trousers had become too tight around the waist. I used the Sauna Belt for about an hour one evening and lost 
almost 2 inches from my waist. The inches have stayed off and my clothes fit perfectly now." 

MR. JACK VINCENT: "I used the remarkable Sauna Belt for a 2-week period and reduced my waistline nearly 5 full inches. My appearance is 
100% improved." 

WHAT IS THIS SENSATIONAL NEW “SAUNA BELT"? The Sauna Belt is made of a special non-porous plastic material. It is completely 
different from any other belt on the market that makes waist reducing claims. The Sauna Belt is placed around your waist, directly 
against the body, and then, by use of the special tube provided, the belt is inflated— just like blowing up a balloon. As the belt is in- 
flated it will tighten itself around your waist and you will notice a snug, comfortable feeling of warmth and support throughout your 
waistline and lower back. After the belt is in place and inflated, you will then perform the two magic waistline reducing exercises, 
specifically designed for use with this remarkable belt. This will take just a few minutes and then you will relax, while leaving the 
belt in place on your waist, for another 20 minutes or so. That is all there is to it. This inflated belt is specifically designed to provide 
resistance to the movements and to provide heat and massage to every area of your waist— back, front and sides — and when you remove 
the belt — voila! — a tighter, firmer waistline from which the excess inches are already beginning to disappear. 



HOW LONG MUST I USE THE SAUNA BELT? That depends on your goals— how many inches you want to lose from your waistline 
and the rate at which your body responds. Each person's body makeup is different, therefore the degree of loss will vary with individ- 
uals. It is recommended that you use the belt for a few minutes each day for 3 days in a row when you first get the belt and then 
about 2 or 3 times a week until you have lost as many inches as you desire. After that you can keep your waistline where you want 
it by using the belt about twice a month. Many, many people lose an inch or more the very first day they use the belt. There are those 
who have lost as much as 3 inches on their waistlines from just one session with this magic belt. The results from the Sauna Belt 
have been dramatic, to say the least, but whatever speed of inch loss your particular metabolism allows you with this belt, remem- 
ber this: You must lose from 1 to 3 inches from your waistline in just 3 days or you may return the belt and your entire purchase 
price will be immediately refunded. 

NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT . . . THE PRICE IS ONLY $9.95. We have run tests on thousands of individuals using this belt and nothing , 
else that we know of can give the sensational results in rapidly reducing the waistline as does the incredible new Sauna Belt. * ■ 
There are many heat belts on the market, but none that can begin to provide the resistance and the complete waistline control ✓ ^ 

that mean so much to your rapid results, made possible by the inflatable feature of the Sauna Belt. There is no need to jP 

wear a weighted belt around your waist for hours every day. Our tests showed that the Sauna Belt gave results many ' v** 

times faster in just a few minutes a day and is a marvel of ease and comfort. Neither did our tests reveal any 
electronic device, many costing hundreds of dollars, that gave even a fraction of the results as the fabulous ... 

Sauna Belt for only S9.95. ,s u '! 1 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE We are so convinced that the Sauna Belt is the fastest, surest, most conven ient^-^ s ' 




most comfortable, most sensationally effective waistline reducer ever discovered that we offer this uncon- 
ditional Money Back Guarantee: Man or woman, if your waistline is not 1 to 3 inches smaller after - - 

using the Sauna Belt for only 3 days, you may simply return the belt to us and your mo " L 

refunded promptly and without question. So if you want a trimmer, slimmer, firmer, 




hes smaller after a s' 

money will be o' 4 '/' 
ier, tighter 

waistline, and you want it now— send for your Sauna Belt today and discover what a remark- V 0 ' / / 

able difference it can make in the way you look and the way you feel. It will be the best 

imiactmant in uniir anna^r^nra uni I .1/1 II own. mnLn * .'i' |”V' Vi' ' 


investment in your appearance you will ever make. 

Order your .Sauna lirlt today ■ . lor a I 

©SAUNA BELT INC. 1970. P. 0. BOX 3984, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94119 
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Truth goes bong, not plink. 


The untruth, the half-truth, and 
even the little white lie all have 
something in common. A sound. 
(Plink.) 

Sometimes it takes awhile be- 
fore it comes through, but anyone 
can hear a plink. Even a six-year- 
old can tell a plink when he sees 
Santa on every street corner. A 
teacher knows when the note 
about Johnny's flu means his fam- 
ily took him on a long weekend. 

Truth gives off quite a different 
sound. (Bong!) 

Most people can hear that very 
clearly, too. Truth is a four-year- 


old telling grandma she’s an old 
lady. T ruth is telling someone he’s 
not being promoted and why. 
Truth is what people respond to. 

The sound of a half-truth is the 
hardest to discern. Often it seems 
to go bong for awhile. But sooner 
or later it plinks. People, com- 
panies and governments some- 
times forget this. 

When you think about it, it’s 
not easy to find people, compa- 
nies and governments that really 
go bong. What sound does your 
company make? How about your 
pastor? Your U.S. Senator? 

Marsteller Inc. 


In this world of plinking sounds, 
some people really stand out. 

Abraham Lincoln went bong. 

Winston Churchill went bong. 

Neil Armstrong goes bong. 

Bill Cosby goes bong. 

And every fall, you can hear 
Vince Lombardi go bong. Bong. 
Bong! 

We’re in the business of moti- 
vating all kinds of people with 
communications. 

One thing we ask ourselves 
about the advertising and public 
relations we create for clients: 

Plink or bong? 


One East Wacker Drive, Chicago 60601 • Advertising • Public Relations * Marketing Research 
Los Angeles • New York • Pittsburgh • Washington • Brussels • Geneva • London • Paris • Stockholm • Stuttgart • Toronto 




"You mean LaSalle will let me 
write all the checks I want, FOR FREE !" 


Now there's no service charge if you keep a balance of at least $ 200 
in your checking account, or $ 500 in passbook savings at LaSalle. 


If you ordinarily maintain a balance of at least $200 
in your checking account, it ought to be in the 
La Salle National Bank. 

No matter how many checks you write, there’s 
never a service charge at La Salle as long as you 
keep that minimum $200 balance. 

Even if your balance slips below $200, there’s no 
service charge providing you have at least $500 


in a passbook savings account at La Salle. 

If you get pinched for money so you have neither 
a $200 balance in your checking account or $500 
in savings at La Salle, the monthly charge is a flat 
$2, no matter how many checks you write. 

Where you keep your checking account does make 
a difference. It’s a difference in your favor, when 
you keep it at La Salle. 


\ 


MEMBER F.O.I.C. I 


NATIONAL BANK ^ 

LA SALLE BANK BUILDING. 13S SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « 


• PHONE 7S2-S200 
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Photo-expressionism 


A photographer can capture reality, or heighten reality, just like a painter, 
He needs only the imagination and the camera He can, for instance, 
take a far-off plane and bring it up close to a nearby building to do his 
artistic bidding 

In this case, he did it with a 35mm camera, the Nikkormat FTN And 
a most unusual lens, the 500mm Reflex Nikkor This lens looks like it 
would be at home in an astronomical observatory (works like the Ml 
Palomar telescope), yet it's so light and compact that you can hand hold 
it It is one of more than 10 "long" lenses which fit the Nikkormat FTN. 
all of which will give you this fascinating compressed effect in varying 
degrees There are 30-some other lenses and accessories for almost 

every purpose. all from the famous Nikon system Yet the 

Nikkormat. for all its capabilities is so uncomplicated 
and responsive that it never distracts you from the JM 
photograph Sells for less than $270 with a 50mm 
f2 lens Isn't it time you discovered your own reality? A 
See your Nikon dealer, or write Nikon Inc. 

Garden City. New York 11530 Subsidiaryof 
Ehrenreich Photo-Optical IndJnc.QOB 
(In Canada Anglophoto Ltd., P Q.) 


Nikkormat FTn by Nikon 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the sports information 
of the week 


basketball NBA: improving steadily as they 
learn how to take advantage of Alcindor's intim- 
idating presence, the Bucks ran their string to 1 1 

the Knicks. and took second place. Development 
of Forwards Bobby Dandridgc and both Smiths 
was Milwaukee's best news. In the West. Atlanta 
remained the only team over .500. but lost ground 
as the Lakers, still without Wilt and Baylor and 
heavily dependent on West's shooting, leapfrogged 
from fourth to second. 


ABA: Though still in last place in the West, having 
lost 22 of their first 32 games. Denver's Rockets heat 
Washington for their sixth straight victory, moving 
them within a game of fourth-place L.A. In the Ejst. 
Indiana wns the solid leader at .818 after losing only 
its sixth game in 33. to New York. 


NBA East: New York (2-2), Milwaukee (4-0), Bal- 
timore (1-3), Philadelphia (3-0), Cincinnati (3-1). 
Boston (3-1), Detroit (0-4). West Atlanta (2-2), Los 
Angeles (3-1) San Francisco (2-2), Chicago (1-3). 
Phoenix (2-2). San Diego (0-4). Seattle (1-2) 


ABA East Indiana (3-1). Kentucky (3-2). Carolina (3- 

1) . New York (3-1) Pittsburgh (0-4) Miami (1-3). 
West: New Orleans (1-3). Dallas (2-0). Washington (0- 

2) . Los Angeles (1-3). Denver (3-0). 


boating -The 33-foot fiber-glass sloop. MORNING 
CLOUD, owned and skippered by Edward Heath, 
leader of Britain's Conservative Party, won the Syd- 
nev-Hobart race over a record fleet of 78 boats 
with a corrected time or 3:04:25:57. It was the 
first British win in a major ocean race in two years. 

football -College: The season ended with TEX- 
AS. winner of the Cotton Bowl 21-17 over Notre 
Dame, still No. I (page 26). PENN STATE ex- 
tended its undefeated streak to 30 games, beating 
Missouri 10-3 before a record crowd of 78.282 at 
the Orange Bowl in Miami. Quarterback Chuck 
Burkhart threw a touchdown pass and Mike Reitz 
kicked a 29-yard field goal in the first quarter for 
Penn State's points; then the Lions' defense in- 
tercepted seven Missouri passes and held the Ti- 
gers to a field goal. Penn State Coach Joe Paterno 
commented. "All I can say is that we have as 
much right as anyone to be No. I." In the Rose 
Bowl at Pasadena. USC broke a 3-3 tie in the 
third quarter with a 33-yard touchdown pass from 
sophomore Quarterback Jimmy Jones to Flanker 
Bob Chandler to upset favored Michigan IO-3.Therc 
was another upset in the Sugar Bowl as underdog 
MISSISSIPPI took an early lead over Arkansas 
and. with the help of Safclyman Glenn Cannon, 
who recovered a Razorback fumble with less than 
two minutes on the clock, held it for a 27-22 vic- 
tory. HOUSTON rolled over Auburn 36-7 in the 
Astro-Bluebonnet Bowl as Running Back Jim 
Strong ran for 184 yards and two touchdowns and 
the Cougar defense held Auburn to a net gain of 
one yard, The SOUTH, behind 17-3 with less than 
two minutes left in the third quarter of the Amer- 
ican Bowl Game in Tampa, rallied to beat the 
North 24-23 after officials ruled a North receiver. 
Jim McFarland of Nebraska, was out of bounds 
as he caught a would-have-been touchdown pass. 
NFL: MINNESOTA, evidently immune to 7” tem- 
peratures and a partially frozen field, ran over ice- 
cold Cleveland 37 7 to win its first NIL cham- 
pionship at Metropolitan Stadium in Minneapolis 

'^At* the NFL PlayofT Bowl in Miami. LOS AN- 
GELES romped to a 31-0 victory over the Dallas 
Cowboys behind the passing of Roman Gabriel, 
who threw for four touchdowns. 

AFL: The last game to be played in the A FL was won 
by the KANSAS CITY Chiefs as they defeated Oak- 
land's Raiders 17-7 for the league championship and 
a chance to meet NFL champion Minnesota in the 
Super Bowl at New Orleans (page 17). 


harness racing —Roosevelt Raceway opened its 
1970 season with a record winter crowd of 28.042 
braving snow and 29° Long Island weather to watch 
four $10,000 first-round events in the S 100.000 Ear- 
ly Bird pacing series. But the main interest was the 
new million-dollar rubberized track surface that 
promises a faster, softer ride for horses and driv- 
ers. Del Insko, top money-winning driver of 1969. 
said. "It's a great improvement. It's not nearly as 
hard and it's consistent. The footing seems to be 

HOCKEY— rite New York Rangers clung to the top 
spot in the East Division in spite of a mediocre l-U- 


2 week, including a 3-3 tic with the unfortunate 
Los Angeles Kings, who had dropped 12 of their 
previous 14 road games. Fourth-place Detroit 
gained a few points in the standings with three 
wins, one u surprising 5-1 rout of second-place Bos- 
ton. In the West. St. Louis shut out Montreal 5-0. 
the first victory for the Blues over the Canadicns 
in three seasons, and Pittsburgh 6 0 to pull further 
ahead in the standings. The Canadicns were also 
defeated 4-2 by Pittsburgh, only the second time in 
three years, a win that moved the Penguins from 
fourth to third place in the West, the only change 
in cither division. 


East: New York (1-0-2), Boston (2-1-0). Mon- 
treal (1-2-0), Detroit (3-0-0), Chicago (0-2-0). To- 
(1-0-1). West St Louis (2-0-0) Minnesota (0- 
0-2). Pittsburgh (1-1-0). Philadelphia (0-3-0). Oak- 
(0-2-1), Los Angeles (1-1-2) 


motor sports— Englishman DAVID HOBBS drove 
his Surtccx-Chcvrolct to a 116.642 mph victory 
over Trevor Taylor of England and Gus Hutch- 
inson of Dallas in the first heat, then edged Jo- 
akini Bonnier of Sweden by 2, lOths of a second 
to win the final heat and the winner's purse at the 
$42,000 Continental Grand Prix in Sebring, Fla. 


skiing At World Cup competitions in Oberstaufcn. 
West Germany. Austrian BERNI RAUTER sur- 
vived an icy course that had eliminated a number 
of top skiers, to win the women's special slalom 
event with times ol 44.60 and 46.41 for a two-run 
total of 91.01 seconds. Isabelle Mir and Franyoise 
Macchi of France finished second and third with 
totals of 91.63 and 93.78. and Karen Budge of Jack- 
son. Wyo. was fourth with 94.64. Victims of the 
slippery slopes included France's Michele Jacot. 
the leader in World Cup standings, Kiki Cutter of 
Bend. Ore. and Barbara Cochran of Richmond. 
Vt. Miss Jacot managed to remain upright in the 
giant slalom event as she finished less than a sec- 
ond ahead of Macchi. who was closely followed 
by Cochran and Budge. Eightccn-ycar-old GUS- 
TAVO THOENI of Italy won the men's World 
Cup special slalom at Hindclang. West Germany 
with a combined time of 97.88; France's Patrick 
Russel was second in 98.74. The top U.S. finisher 
was fifth-place Billy Kidd. 


mileposts NAMED: The AFL's Player of the 
Year for the second straight year. JOE NAMATH. 
League coaches gave Namath and Darvlc Lanton- 
ica four first-place votes apiece but Namath won 
on total points. 30 to 23. 

NAMED: As head football coach at the Univer- 
sity or Florida, DOUG DICKEY, who led Ten- 
nessee to a 9-1 season and into the Gator Bowl, 
only to be defeated by Florida's retiring coach. 
RAY GRAVES, who now becomes the Gators' 
full-time athletic director. 

NAMED: As Texas Tech's new football coach. 
JIM CARLEN, who coached West Virginia to a 9- 
I season and a 14-3 Peach Bowl victory over South 
Carolina. BOBBY BOWDEN, offensive coach un- 
der Carlcn for the last four years, will move up to 
the top job at West Virginia. 

RESIGNED: As coach of the NBA's Phoenix Suns. 
JOHNNY KERR. who. after reviewing the Suns 
fifth-place Western Division standing and 15-23 rec- 
ord. declared he had done his best "and. in fail- 
ing. feel it is in the best interest of the ball club to 
step down." General Manager JERRY COLAN- 
GELO will take over as interim coach. 

FILED: Three separate petitions of bankruptcy by 
JERRY LUCAS, star of the San Francisco War- 
riors. his wife Trcva and a chain of Jerry Lucas 
Beef 'n Shakes restaurants, listing debts of more 
than a million dollars. 

ARRESTED: Nine men in Michigan by Internal 
Revenue Service agents in what one official described 
as a "national scheme involving famous figures in 
baseball and football and hundreds of trainers and 
jockeys at racetracks throughout the U.S." 

DIED: EDGAR (Ed) A. DIDDLE. 74. basketball 
coach at Western Kentucky University from 1923 
to 1964. whose famous red towel was waved and 
wrung through 759 victories and 302 defeats dur- 
ing a record 1.061 games lor any coach at one col- 
lege. Explaining why he enjoyed coaching. Diddle 
once said, "There is nothing that gives me more 
of a thrill than taking some country kid who is flat- 
footed. walks like he is following a plow and doesn't 
know much about basketball, except that the ball 
is round, and make something out of him." 


CREDITS 

4 Joyce Otlum, 13-Wolter looss Jr. 14, IS 
Woltei looss Jr.. James Drake, Waller loots Jr. (21; 
16 — James Drake, Neil toil 17, 18 
loot): 20. 21— Heinz Kluctmoier,. 23-lynn Pelham- 
Ropho Guillumetle; 24 -Art Kleiner l2l, Roy DeCo- 
rovo, lynn Pelham-Rapho Girillumefie; 31, 32 -Jay 
Moisei; 60, 64 — Wil Blanche; 66, 67, 71 J m Don- 
aldson, 74 Arch Nopier, Frank Fahey. W'lmir.gton 
(Del I Nowri Journal. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DR. JOHN KENNEDY, 

an Albuquerque dentist 
and three-time New 
Mexico state tennis 
champion, defeated Dr. 
Conway Cation of Los 
Altos. N. Mcx. 12-10, 
4-6, 6-4 to take the sin- 
gles division at the Na- 
tional Dental Tennis 
Tournament in Palm 
Springs, Calif. 



ROBERT (TEDDY) and SUSAN JACKSON, a 

brothcr-sisler swimming combination from 
Gwinhurst, Del., set or tied seven state marks 
and won 10 titles at the state winter cham- 
pionships in Wilmington. Teddy, 8. set a rec- 
ord in the boys' 8-and-under 25-yard back- 
stroke. tied the record in the 25-yard freestyle 
and won the 25-yard butterfly, the 50-yard free- 
style and the 100- yard individual medley. Susan, 
10. won with record times in the girls' 10-and- 
undcr 50-yard freestyle. 50-yard backstroke, 50- 
yard butterfly and 100-yard freestyle. 



FRED RILEY, a 5' 10", 
170-pound halfback 
from Yuba College in 
Marysville, topped all 
California junior col- 
lege players in rushing 
(1,535 yards), points 
scored ( 140) and touch- 
downs (23) as he led the 
Yuba Forty-Niners to 
the state small-collcgc 
title. 


DARRELL LEWIS, a 

high school sophomore 
from Portland. Ore., 
won the first National 
Frisbee Championship 
and a SI, 000 savings 
bond by defeating the 
Eastern finalist at Mad- 
ison Square Garden. 
They were chosen from 
350,000 contestants in 
more than 400 cities. 


tom knapp, a Viet- 
nam veteran whose dec- 
orations include the 
Bronze Starand Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, 
scored three goals as his 
Florissant Valley Com- 
munity College team of 
St. Louis defeated Mi- 
ami Dade 6-2 in the 
finals of the NJCAA 
soccer championships. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


RECOUNT? 

Sirs: 

In answer to a question in your Dec. 22 
article, A Game Within a Game: no, I don't 
believe an AFL all-star team on which Dar- 
yle Lamonica didn't get a single vote. How 
could a quarterback possibly have a better 
year than Lamonica had ? 

Among other accomplishments Lamonica 
threw 34 touchdown passes during the sea- 
son and, as he had done earlier in the Buf- 
falo game, lie threw six touchdown passes 
in the vital playoff game against Houston! 
Isn't that the name of the game? 

' If this evaluation of ability is indicative 
of the coaching skills of the assistant coach- 
es who voted in this poll, then it is small 
wonder that the players whom they coached 
arc not headed for the Super Bowl. 

Harold Christensen 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

How could those assistant coaches over- 
look quarterbacks like Joe Kapp and the 
AFL's great rookie, Greg Cook? Kapp led 
his Vikings to the best record in the NFL 
and he deserves some credit for Gene Wash- 
ington’s shining achievements. 

And how, by all the laws of sanity, can 
they leave Cook off? He led an expansion 
team to a fine season. He led Big Mouth 
Joe in passing and Joe has a better all- 
round team behind him. I demand a re- 
count. 

Jeff Felix 

Concord, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I am bewildered! Roman Gabriel your 
choice as the NFL's best quarterback! Is 
this the very same Roman Gabriel who. 
though protected by a line that led the league 
in protecting its passer, could finish no bet- 
ter than fourth place in passing and whose 
entire offensive unit finished a pathetic 12th 
in total otTensc? Is this the same Roman Ga- 
briel, who, in a recent game against the Red- 
skins, threw on first and second downs from 
the Skins' one-yard line in what Pat Sunt- 
mcrall described sympathetically as “unusu- 
al" play selection? Since when docs anyone 
need to pass against the Redskins to move 
the ball one yard in four tries? 

Unless Gabe can take credit for the Ram 
defensive unit, I and several local writers 
arc duml'oundcd by his support. Will those 
who supported Gabriel for MVP versus the 
likes of Carl Eller, Deacon Jones or even a 
Paul Warfield and those who placed him in 
front of Sonny Jurgcnsen for All-League 
please stand up and be heard? 

Richard J. George Jr. 

Palm Beach, Fla. 


MR. ROBBIE'S FRIENDS 

Sirs: 

I want to introduce myself as a new part- 
ner of the Miami Dolphins. I joined with 
Joe Robbie in May of this year. 

I just read the article This Man Fired Flip- 
per (Dec. 15) by Mark Krant, and I find it 
the most distasteful reporting 1 have ever 
read in your magazine. This article is a one- 
sided defamation of a man's character as 
represented by people who have had dis- 
agreements with Mr. Robbie, and in no way 
was there an attempt to even the score by 
printing the comments of those who know 
and arc willing to talk about the positives 
of this man. 

H. Earl Smalley 
Chairman and President 
Dcxtra Corporation 
Miami 

Sirs: 

A small “nonactionablc" demurrer is 
hereby entered to a section of Mark Kram's 
story. 

I advanced approximately SI, 000— not 
S 1 1 ,000 —to cover player per-diem expenses 
for the Miami Dolphins' trip to San Diego 
in August of 1966. 

A pardonable error, but, if uncorrccted, 
the suspicion remains that Joe Robbie will 
consider it additional evidence of the “con- 
spiracy" against him. 

Chuck Burr 

Buffalo Trotting Association 
Hamburg, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

After reading Mark Kram's article I find 
myself pleased that Mr. Kram did not choose 
to become a judge in a court of law . If this 
article is any indication, looking fairly at 
both sides of a situation is not one of Mr. 
Kram's strong points. 

Joe Robbie, as seen by Harry Q. Dolphin- 
fan, is many things. “An unheeled prairie 
lawyer," though, is hardly a fit description. 

Not always the stablest franchise, the Mi- 
ami Dolphins have always met their bills. 
How can Mr. Kram call the Dolphins’ fran- 
chise "the cheapest in sports history" when 
in 1966, the first year of operation (and 
when still at war with the NFL), the Dol- 
phins signed Kentucky's quarterback, Rick 
Norton, for S300.000 and Tennessee's line- 
backer, Frank Emanuel, for S400.000? 

In an article in the Miami Herald on Dec. 
13 Joe Robbie is quoted as saying, “I spoke 
to those people [from SI] in good faith. I 
even supplied them with the picture of Flip- 
per and Danny Thomas that they used to 
illustrate the story. They told me an al- 
together different version of their story than 
it turned out to be. As it turned out, their 


product is irresponsible, inaccurate and to- 
tally unfair." 

To hold Mr. Robbie responsible for ev- 
erything from the young Dolphins' growing 
pains to the fact that he is Lebanese is ri- 
diculous, and it shows that to print this ar- 
ticle SI has to be bush. 

According to the Herald article, your re- 
porters interviewed Head Coach George 
Wilson and Quarterbacks Rick Norton and 
Bob Gricse extensively, yet primed none of 
this. Mr. Robbie’s good qualities, contrary 
to what you would think after reading the 
article, are many. The absence of any men- 
tion of them, on top of everything else, in- 
deed, makes for an “irresponsible, inaccu- 
rate and totally unfair" article. 

David Shandloef 

M iami 
Sirs: 

I would like to express my personal thanks 
to Mr. Robbie forgiving Miami professional 
football. I'm sure many others share my sen- 
timent. This man has stuck with the Dol- 
phins through defeat after defeat. And he 
always has a fresh attitude toward each 
game. He isn't a loser. Miami wants a win- 
ner, and in a few years we will have one. 
Then whom will we have to thank for it? Jo- 
seph Robbie, that's who! 

Bruce Robinson 

Miami 

Sirs: 

For Joe Robbie to leave little Stsscton, 
S. Dak. and become owner of the Miami 
Dolphins is incredible: for him to be cas- 
tigated in a Sports Illustrated article is 
remarkable; for Mark Kram to write that 
biting article is regrettable. 

Paul Vickerman 

Northficld, Minn. 

NET RESULTS 

Sirs: 

My heartiest congratulations to you and 
Clive Gammon for the timely and extreme- 
ly well-written article on the Danes' scourge 
of the Atlantic salmon ( The Danes Scourge 
the Seas. Dec. 1 5 ). 

As you know, the subject matter of 
this article is really not news to anyone 
who, for some time, has been interested 
in the fate of the Atlantic salmon. What 
is most important, however, is that you 
and Mr. Gammon have now very ably pre- 
sented the case to the vast majority of 
the reading sportsmen of this country 
and, hopefully, to the reading and think- 
ing sportsmen of the entire world. Hope- 
fully this will result in an aroused public 
opinion that will force the Danes to aban- 
don what can only be described as a 
continued 


IS 


Now Possible To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 


And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases. 


Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases — to stop 
burning 1 itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation JT®— 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection. In 
ointment or suppository form. 



The deck is 
stacked in your 
favor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren's lead — 
regularly, in 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CHANGE 

ADDRESS 

If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 N. Fairbanks Ct. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

| Name 
Street 
| City 

I State Zip Code 

! Be sure to attach your address label when 
I writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
I scription— billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 

| To order SI check box: new □ renewal 
Subscription price in the United States. Can- 
I ada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
J S 10,00 a year. Military personnel anywhere in 
I the world S7.00a year: all others SI 4.00 a year. 
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19TH HOLE continued 


most selfish policy. Such docs not really 
seem to be their nature, but now is the 
lime for them lo publicly display a great 
deal more statesmanship in this matter 
than has heretofore been observed. 

It may be of interest to you to know that 
I have fished the Alta River in Norway for 
the past two summers. The take there has 
been down from that of previous years and, 
almost without exception, the salmon tak- 
en by us evidenced, in varying degrees, suc- 
cessful encounters with the nets. It makes 
one wonder just how many of these great 
fish were not so successful. 

Bardon Hicioins 

Duluth 

Sirs: 

I greatly applaud Clive Gammon, He has 
brought to light one of the worst conser- 
vation scandals, one that rivals the mass 
slaughter of ducks and geese by market hunt- 
ers in the early part of this century. 

Although the Danes seem very self-righ- 
teous, they are s till destroying one of the 
best game fish known and don't seem to 
care as long as they make a profit. It seems 
they will go on doing this indefinitely, since 
no real pressure will be brought to bear. 
After all, the only country in the world 
that listens to protests and keeps its agree- 
ments is the United States. 

John S. Zielinski 

Rome, N.Y. 

SEE NO EVIL 

Sirs: 

You had an excellent article in the Dec. 
22 issue on the effects of television on sports 
(TV Made It All a New Game). I was par- 
ticularly interested in your views on box- 
ing. Although I am not old enough to re- 
member the days of saturation telecasting 
of boxing, I realize how intense coverage 
could kill the sport. However, I don't agree 
that a fight of the week should not be tele- 
vised now. 

In televised fights only the top fighters 
are seen. Your theory is that this would 
cause people to avoid going to see local fight- 
ers of lesser stature, and thus the talent 
pools for boxing would dry up. But has tele- 
vision done this to other sports? College foot- 
ball and basketball draw huge crowds. Most 
teams play seasons close to .500, yet people 
still go to their games, even (hough games 
like Arkansas-Texas or UCLA-Purdue are 
televised. Saturation coverage of pro foot- 
ball has certainly not hurt attendance at 
any level. 

My point is that seeing the best play on 
television has enhanced, not hurt, the popu- 
larity of those sports. A fan in Los Angeles 
is familiar with most of the players on the 
East Coast, yet this does not stop him from 
supporting his home teams. Yet in boxing, 
where usually only the top heavyweights 
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are seen on television, the average sports 
fan can probably name only a handful of 
the present champions, if any. 

A sport is hurt at all levels when its best 
players arc kept from the public. 

Nick Martin 

Etobicoke, Ontario 
Sirs: 

Your cnd-of-the-decade issue (Dec. 22) 
recalled many truly memorable events in 
the sports world and also some of the light- 
hearted moments, but the real knee-slap- 
ping belly laugh was not in the picture sec- 
tion but in your quote of John Fetzer that 
today's young pro football fans arc going 
to turn to baseball when they get a little 
older because baseball is more of a think- 
ing man's game. 

That remark has kept me in good humor 
all week long and is certainly deserving of 
some sort of award for the decade's out- 
standing example of pic-in-thc-sky wishful 
thinking. 

Paul LaHotz 

Marion, Ind. 

EXHAUST 

Sirs: 

When I began reading llie article on John 
DcLorean ( New Kind of Wheel at GM, Dec. 
15), I was at first impressed that here at 
last was someone who realized the prob- 
lems of the consumer and could coordinate 
them with the automobile industry. But w hen 
I got lo the part where he said that he want- 
ed to "build a new product that will lure 
the customer out of his old car long before 
it's worn out," I saw that he has the same 
philosophy as the man in the "old high- 
top leather shoes” whom he replaced. 

If DcLorean has the feeling for social 
problems that he indicates, he fails to men- 
tion the biggest problem created by the au- 
tomobile— air pollution. Ralph Nader has 
stated that if automakers cut out the an- 
nual style changes they could reduce prices 
by at least S700 per car. This would more 
than cover the amount that Henry Ford II 
claims would have to be added to new car 
prices if they were equipped with the anti- 
pollution devices that have already been 
developed. 

If. as DeLorean says, "American busi- 
ness has eliminated more suffering than all 
of the government programs ever con- 
ceived . . . ," then let him prove it by elim- 
inating the share of air pollution that comes 
from his high-performance engines, and not 
trying to push new models on those who 
have not even finished paying for their fumc- 
bclching old ones. 

Wayne: Orman 

Corona del Mar, Calif. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York. N.Y. 10020. 
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Waldech is not generally available. But, if you appreciate beer, it’s worth looking for. 


Isn’t there an 
easier way to earn 
my Canadian Club? 



No. 


That's it. Don't spoil 
her. Make sure she earns 
her Canadian Club. Smooth 
as the wind. Mellow as 
sunshine. Friendly as laughter. 
Canadian Club is the whisky 
that's bold enough to be 
lighter than them all. 



Photographed at Minaret Summit, Inyo National Forest, Mammoth Lakes, Calif. 




